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One Shilling. In the Evening, from Half-past Seven till Half. 
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below the ordinary Return Ticket Rate, the holder being en- 
titled to purchase at the same time at the Railway Station a 
Ticket giving him admission six times to the Exhibition for 
4s, 6d., being twenty-five per cent. under the ordinary rate. 


Excursion Trains will be organized to rum fortnightly, or 
oftener if necessary, at very moderate fares, not cnsenting 21s., 
from London to Dublin and back, and from other places in like 
proportion. The Ticket will be good for a fortnight, and at the 
same time the holder will be entitled to obtain at the same 
railway station, for one Shilling, a Ticket giving him admission 
twice to the Exhibition. 


On the Irish Railways, also, Excursion Tickets wlll be issued 


at greatly reduced fares, atfording unusual facilities for visiting 
the celebrated scenery of the country. 


HENRY PARKINSON, Sec. and Comptroller. 
June 21. 





LEXANDRA COLLEGE TO PREPARE 
L\ STUDENTS FOR THE COMPETITIVE AND PRO- 
FESSIONAL EXAMINATIONS. 

Governors: The Lord Chancellor; Bishop of London; Lord 
Boston; Lord Chief Baron ; Dean of Wells; Rector of Lincoln 
College, Oxford ; Professor of Sanskrit, Oxford ; Master of C. C. 
Coll, Camb ; Harvey Lewis, Esq., M.P.; G. Goschen, Esq., 
M.P., &c., &e. 

Professors and Tutors : The Rev. Dr. Giles, formerly fellow 
of C. ©, Coll., Oxford, President; Dr. Latham, King’s College, 
Camb., Engl. Literature ; Dr. H. Owgan, of Trin. Call., Dublin. 
—— ee é&c. ; Count de Liancourt, French ; Count Saffi, 

alian ; &e. . 


Students may now be temporarily accommodated during the 
building of the College, and receive, together with and 
lodging, all the needful tuition to enable them to pass the 
examination for the Army, India Civil Service, Home Civil 
Service, with the Medical and Legal examination. Trams: 
25 guineas each term. Apply by letter to the Secretary, at the 
University Office, 137, Strand, W.C., or personally, between the 
hours of 11 and 3. 





AUNTON COLLEGE SCHOOL.—Head 

.. Master: Rev. W. TUCKWELL, M.A., late Fellow of New 
College, Oxford ; Second Master: J. H. MERRIOTT, Esq., 
B.A., late Scholar of Merton College, Oxford. The Premises 
have lately been enlarged, and fi Class-rooms added, with 
increased accommodation for Boarders. A Museum and 
Laboratory have been fitted up, and a Botanical Garden laid 
out, for the teaching of Physical Science, which is extended to 
all the School. For Particulars, address the Head Master. 
The School will RE-OPEN on SATURDAY, AUGUST 5th. 





HE COMMERCIAL, ENGINEERING, 
and SCIENTIFIC COLLEGE, CHESTER. 
This School offers a thoroughly sound English Education, to- 
gether with instruction in the Modern Languages Classics. 
In the ypper Classes particular attention is given to Mathe- 
matics, Mechanics, Chemistry, Physical Science, and Drawing. 
The College having been recognized by the of State 
for India, “as possessing efficient Classes for Civil Engineer- 
ing, Chemistry, and Physics,” Certificates of Residence are ac- 
cep from Candidates for appointments in either the Public 
Works or Upper Telegraphic partment in — as if an 
equal time had been passed under Civil, Mechanical, Mining, 
or Telegraphic Engineers. 


The College is beautifully situated near the city, and has ex- 
tensive buildings and grounds. Each pupil has a separate 
sleeping apartment. 


Apply to the Rev. ARTHUR RIGG, College, Chester. 


OUTH AUSTRALIAN BANKING 
COMPANY. 


Incorporated by Royal Charter. 


E description of Panking Business conducted with South 
A New South Wales, Victoria, and also by Fg = Aten 
New Zealand, upon current terms with the respective nies. 

WILLIAM PURDY, Manager. 
London: 54 Old Broad Street, E.C. 








EST KENT ELECTION.—OUT- 

VOTERS desiring to cor Messrs. ANGERSTEIN 

and LUBBOCK, in connexion the approaching Election, 

may obtain information by applying to the undersigned. The 

Nomination is fixed for Mon ze. the 17th inst., at Eleven 

o’clock, on Pennenden Heath. e Polling ene day only) will 
take place on the 20th, from Eight to Five o’clock. 


THOMAS NICOLLS ROBERTS, Secretary. 


Liberal Registration Association, 5 Queen Square, 
Westminster, S.W. 


W EST KENT ELECTION. —Voters for 

West Kent intending to support WILLIAM ANGER- 
STEIN, Esq., M.P., and SIR JOHN LUBBOCK, Bart., F.R.S., 
and who have not already pledged themselves, are earnestly re- 
quested to communicate with the London Committee. 


GEORGE WARDE NORMAN, Chairman, 
WILLIAM HALL, Secretary. 
London Committee Rooms, 79 Basinghall Street, E.C. 








SLE of WIGHT ELECTION. — OUT- 

VOTERS desiring to support SIR JOHN SIMEON, Bart. 

in connexion with the a ae Election, may obtain infor- 

mation by applying to the undersigned. The Nomination will 

take place ab pon! ny on Monday, the 17th inst., and the 
Polling (one day only) on Thursday, the 20th inst. 


THOMAS NICOLLS ROBERTS, Secretary. 


Liberal Registration Association, 5 Queen Square, 
Westminster, 8. W. 





ATLANTIC AND GREAT WESTERN 
RAILWAY. 


NOTICE TO BONDHOLDERS. 

In conformity with the terms on which the SECOND MORT- 
GAGE BONDS of the PENNSYLVANIA and NEW YORK 
SECTIONS of this Railway were issued to the public, the 
FIRST ANNUAL DRAWING of 4 per cent. on the gross 
amount of these Bonds took place at the office of Messrs. 
E. F. Satterthwaite & Co., in presence of the undersigned 
notary, when the following Bonds were drawn :— 


PENNSYLVANIA DIVISION. 
38 Bonds of 1,000 dols. each. 


5 106 200 339 510 652 776 873 
1 158 210 405 516 727 783 RR4 
16 160 239 468 519 735 804 913 
36 187 264 476 528 760 810 046 
39 198 283 480 624 765 
20 Bonds of 100 dols. each. 
954 1003 1165 1200 1262 1363 1407 1433 
982 1039 1179 1237 1333 1392 1425 1448 
1001 1054 1198 1249 
NEW YORK DIVISION. 
16 Bonds of 1,000 dols. each, 
29 100 121 137 168 242 319 390 
94 119 135 166 227 311 332 395 
24 Bonds of 500 dols. each. 
1433 1454 1562 1509 1582 1623 1731 1785 
1435 1499 1548 1564 1593 1686 1733 1838 
1448 1500 1549 1565 1607 1698 1736 1977 
40 Bonds of 100 dols. each. 
422 484 652 831 1060 1164 1253 1312 
428 527 686 842 1070 1200 1254 1317 
434 528 725 $06 1096 1208 1261 1361 
473 598 767 935 1126 1214 1297 1371 
‘483 618 830 997 1127 1252 1298 1387 


Present—W. GRAIN, Notary Public, 31 Threadneedle Street, 
London; Juiy 6, 1865. 





MPERIAL FIRE INSURANCE 
COMPANY. 


1 Old Broad Street, and 16 and 17 Pall Mali, London. 
Established 1803. 





Subscribed and Invested Capital and Reserved Fund, £1,900,000. 


REDUCTION OF DUTY. 


Insurances due at Midsummer should be renewed within 
nen days therefrom (last day July 8), or the same will become 
vo 


The Government having now decided to make the Duty uni- 
form, and to reduce it on every description of Property to is. 6d. 
per cent. per annum from 26th June, all Policies will be 
entitled to a reduction of one-half the duty hitherto paid. 


ANDREW BADEN, Superintendent. 
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Just published, in 8vo, pp. 588, price 16s., 


[IME and SPACE: a Metaphysical Essay. 
Hopeson. 


By Suapworrs H. 


London: LONGMANS, GREEN, & CO., Paternoster Row. 
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Just published, in crown 8vo, price 2s. 6d. cloth, 


RADIATION ; the ‘ Rede” Lecture 


in the Senate House before the University of 


Cenlion Tee 16, 1865, by Professor Tynpaui, LL.D., &c. 
By the same Author, Second Edition, price 12s, 6d., 

HEAT CONSIDERED as a MODE of MOTION. 

London: LONGMANS, GREEN, & CO., Paternoster Row. 





UNIFORM WITH PEAKS, PASSES, AND GLACIERS. 
In square crown 8vo, with 11 Woodcuts, price 12s. 6d., 


[CE-CAVES of FRANCE and SWITZER- 

LAND; a Narrative of Subterranean Exploration. By G. 
F. Browne, M.A., Fellow and Assistant-Tutor of St. Catharine’s 
College, Cam 


bridge, Member of the Alpine Club. 
London : LONGMANS, GREEN, & CO., Paternoster Row. 





PUBLICATIONS OF THE ANTHRO- 
POLOGICAL SOCIETY. 





In 8vo, pp. 146, with 49 Woodcuts, price 7s. 6d. cloth, 


AKE HABITATIONS and PRE- 


HISTORIC REMAINS in the TURBARIES and MARL 

BEDS of NORTHERN and CENTRAL ITALY. 

Barrotomeo Gastaupt, Professor of ae ye me So the College 
Translated from I 


of Engineering at Turin. talian, and 
Cuartes Harcourt Cuampers, M.A., F.R.G.S., 
TAS. ks, 


Recent Publications, in the same Series. 
BLUMENBACH (J. F.), LIVES and 
ANTHROPOLOGICAL TREATISES ‘of, incl the De 
Generis Humani Varietate Nativa, and the tio 
og te piers tea 
Cambridge. = 420, price és. ‘as 
LECTURES on MAN; his Place in 


of the Earth. By Dr. Cart Voer, 
in the University of Geneva, 


Associate of the pathropalegon: y of Paris. 
by James Hunt, Ph.D., F.S. F.R.S.L., F.A.8.L., 


Bri of 
, of and President of the Anthropol 
OF Loudon. Ep: 408, with 127 Woodeuts, price tea 


THE PLURALITY ofthe HUMAN RACE. 
By Guenems Povener, M.D., Licentiate of Nat. Science. Trans- 
and Edited from the Second Edition by Hveu J. C. Beavan, 
ee ae. LA.S.L, ofthe Middle Temple, Barrister-at-Law. 
Pp. 172, price 7s. 6d. 


ON the PHENOMENA of HYBRIDITY 
te Se GENUS BOM. By Dr.. Fave, Baoos,, Seorttaire 
ir 3 


Général a la Société d’An ope de Paris. 
Carrer Buake, F.G.S., F.A. . 134, price 5s. 


WAITZ’S INTRODUCTION to ANTHRO- 
POLOGY. Edited from the Finsr Votume of Anthropologie 
der Naturvolker by J. Faenericx Cottrnewoopn, F.R.S.L., F.G.S., 
F.A.8.L., Foreign Associate of the Anthropological Society of 
Paris. Pp. 400, price 16s. 


London: LONGMANS, GREEN, & CO., Paternoster Row. 





ZOOLOGICAL SOCIETY’S LATEST 
PUBLICATIONS. 


ROCEEDINGS OF THE SOCIETY FOR 
ee 1 Vol., cloth. With Plates, price 2/. 7s. ; without 


INDEX TO THE PROCEEDINGS OF 
THE ZOOLOGICAL SOCIETY from 1848 to 1860. Price 6s. 


TRANSACTIONS OF THE SOCIETY. 
VOL. V., PART IV., containing Papers by 


PROFESSOR OWEN, F.R.S., on the “NATURAL 
HISTORY of the ANTHROPOID APES” (with 
Seven Plates) ; 


PROFESSOR ROLLESTON, F.R.S., on the “PLA- 
CENTAL STRUCTURES of the TEN REC, and those 
of certain other MAMMALIA,” with Remarks on the 
Value of the Placental System of Classification (with 
One Plate) ; 


PROFESSOR OWEN, F.R.S., “DESCRIPTION of the 
SKELETON ofthe GREAT AUK, or GARE FOWL” 
(with Two Plates). Price 30s. 


LIST OF VERTEBRATED ANIMALS 


These may be obtained at the Soci Office, 11 Hanover 
73 essrs. LONGMAN 


Square, W.; at M GREEN, & CO.’S 
at Row, at Mr. J. ILD’S, 43 Rue Saint 
any Bookseller. ecauaincs 





This day is published, price 4s,, 
the MOVEMENTS and HABITS of 
PLANTS. By 


Qrccittmxe 


and L.S. 


Sold at the Society’s Apartments, Burlington House; and by 
GREEN, & CO., Paternoster Row; and 


y CHaR.es Daxwin, Esu., F.R.S. 








READY, 


OF ISRAEL: 


A JOURNAL OF TRAVELS IN PALESTINE, 
UNDERTAKEN WITH SPECIAL REFERENCE TO ITS PHYSICAL CHARACTER. 
By H. B. TRISTRAM, M.A., F.LS. 


672 Pages, Svo, handsomely bound in cloth boards, with 2 Maps and 65 [lustrations, price 
One Guinea. 





Mr. Tristram’s Routes in the Holy Land. 


Mount Tabor, from Endor. 

Amman (Rabboth Ammon). 

Engedi, with Shukif. 

Ebal and Gerizim, from Nablou (Sychem). 


At Ain Feshkhah. North-west Side of Dead Sea. 
Wady Rubt el Jamus. West Side of Dead Sea. 


London : 
and by all Booksellers. 





MAPS. . 


The Dead Sea, to illustrate the Author’s Routes an 
Observations (printed in colours) 


FULL PAGE ILLUSTRATIONS. 


Keferein.—Plains of Moab. 

Plains of Jericho. North End of Dead Sea. 
Hunting Boars in Moab. 

Crossing the Jordan. 


FULL PAGE ILLUSTRATIONS, PRINTED IN COLOURS. 


Jebel Usdum (the Salt Mountain), and South End of 
Dead Sea. 
Dead Sea Shore under Sebbeh (Masada). 





AND FIFTY-THREE VIGNETTES. 


SOCIETY FOR PROMOTING CHRISTIAN KNOWLEDGE. Sold at the 
Deposrrortes: 77 Great Queen Street, Lincoln’s Inn Fields ; 4 Royal Exchange ; 48 Piccadilly ;, 





NEW NOVEL BY CECIL GRIFFITH. 





Now ready at all the Libraries, the Second Edition, in Three 
Vols., post 8vo., 


THE UTTERMOST FARTHING, 


A NOVEL. 
By CECIL GRIFFITH. 





* A good and gracefully written novel.”"—John Bull. 


“The story is one of character influenced by accident, and 
the psychol of the thing is detailed and curious, and has, no 
doubt, been studied from the life.”—Reader. 


** A terrible prose tragedy ; but it presents remarkable mate- 
rials for poweetal writing, and the author has turned them to 


the best possible account.”—Court Circular. 
“A work of very unusual promise—indeed, of more than 


peomsian, for it is itself, if not the best, decidedly one of the best 
novels of the day. *_Church and State Review. 


“The author is certainly deserving of high praise for the 
novelty of plot in this book.”—Observer, : 


*“ A novel which will make its readers anxious for another pro- 
duction of the same pen.”—Star. 


* Alan Valery’s indolent, passionate character is well drawn. 
May Valery is excellently conceived.”—Press. 


“Taking story, style, and the skilful manner in which the plot 
is worked out, together, there are few existing novels in our lan- 
guage which may be justly accorded a higher rank.”—Sun. 


London: SAUNDERS, OTLEY, & CO., 66 Brook Street, W. 





SECOND EDITION, NOW READY, 


MISS CAREW. 


By AMELIA B. EDWARDS, Author of “ Barbara’s 
History,” &c. Three Vols. 


“Never has the author’s brilliant style been more con- 
spicuously displayed than in this very charming story.”—Swn. 


HURST & BLACKETT, 13 Great Marlborough Street. 





NEW NOVEL. 
Just published, Three Vols., post 8vo, 


GRASP YOUR NETTLE. 


By E. LYNN LINTON, 


Author of “The Lake Country,” &c. 


* What pleases us most in this book is its smooth, unexagge- 
rated tone, got ap a refreshing contrast to the ess 
ots of the po! sensation novel. The style is clear and 
rcible, and neither degenerates into fine writing, nor labours 
uneasily to be picturesque.” y Review. 
“A readable and wonderfully vivacious novel. It abounds 


with excellent sketches of r, tableaux, pretty 
domestic scen iquant dialogue, the warmth of passion, sober 
sense, and pla: satire.”—Itlustrated London News. 


THE NEW POPULAR BOOKS 
AT ALL THE LIBRARIES. 


TIMB’S ROMANCE OF LONDON. 


3 Vols. 
GOD'S PROVIDENCE HOUSE. 
A NOVEL. 
By Mrs. G. LINNAUS BANKS, 
3 Vols. 
GUIZOT’S FRANCE UNDER LOUIS 
PHILIPPE. 
1 Vol. 
LADY FPLAVIA. 
A NOVEL. 
By the Author of “Lord Lynn’s Wife.” 
3 Vols. 


VISCOUNT BURY’S EXODUS OF THE. 
WESTERN NATIONS. 


2 Vols. 
TOO GOOD FOR HIM. 
A NOVEL 
By the Author of ‘* Love’s Conflict.” 
3 Vols. 
SCHLUTER’S GENERAL HISTORY 
OF MUSIC. 

1 Vol. 
LATIMER’S LUCK. 
A NOVEL. 

By the Author of “* A Woman Against the World. 
3 Vols. 





Also, next week, 


THE GUARDIAN. 
A NOVEL. 
By EMILIE CARLEN. Translated by Mrs. BUSH#yY, 
3 Vols. 
CHEAP EDITION OF UNCLE SILAS. 
A NOVEL. 


Two Illustrations. 6s, 


RICHARD BENTLEY, 
Publisher in Ordinary to Her Majesty. 





SMITH, ELDER, & CO., 65 Cornhill. 
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JUST PUBLISHED, 2 
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VOLS., POST 8vo, 


WAS TO BE. 


By ROBERT BAKER anp SKELTON YORKE. 
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SMITH, ELDER, & CO., 65 Cornhill. 
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EMOTIONAL ECONOMISTS. 


S° long as Mr. Ruskin’s paradoxical 
attacks on political economy remained 
the isolated phenomenon which they have 
until lately done, there was no particular 
need for a formal answer. So many 
ill-founded judgments, if we may not 
rather say fashionable prejudicies, had 
fallen hefore the vigorous trumpeting with 
which they were summoned to give a reason 
for, their being, that it surprised no one 
when the same horn was blown before the 
door of quite another castle. Where deli- 
cate taste and a rare sympathetic insight 
into the purpose of an artist were sufii- 
cient to reveal much that was inaccessible 
to those less fortunately endowed, Mr. 
Ruskin’s violent, prejudiced, and often 
contradictory attacks, met with a success 
they in so many cases well deserved. The 
doctrines of political economy are, how- 
ever, not a matter of taste, and the strong 
pathetic nature which was so service- 
able to the art critic, proved but an ignis 
_fatuus to the economical judge. When 
the truth of facts has to be investigated, 
it is rather a disadvantage than otherwise 
to be too much affected by the moral 
‘views which the facts suggest, unless we 
are completely prepared, with a writer in 
the Fortnightly Review, to put the heart 
frankly before the head, and refuse our 
assent to any intellectual conclusions that 
do not happen to fall in with our moral 
aspirations. 

There is a certain boldness in the 
position with which he starts: that 
political economy has no rational claim 
to the title of a recognized science; and 
this, on the ground that there are still 
disputed questions within its limits. As 
well might it be said that there is no 
science of jurisprudence, because there is 
no body of laws which is not subject to 
constant change. But there is something 
beyond boldness in the assertion that, 
because Mr. J. 8. Mill is something more, 
he is not in the fullest sense also an 
economist. No one would gather from 
the constant reverence with which Mr. 
Mill’s name is mentioned in the pages 
of the article to which we allude, that he 
is answerable, in his character of econo- 
mist, for all the conclusions so violently 
denounced. 

The position that it isa radical and very 
dangerous error to generalize from certain 
special phases of modern civilization, is of 
itself most questionable, and substantially 
amounts to a lofty warning, addressed to 
all who do not pretend to omniscience, 
against generalizing at all. But when 
the particular generalization comes to 
light, that is the source of so much 
error and danger, we are surprised to 
discover that it is the simple postulate, 
without which it would be impossible to 
generalize at all any of the phenomena 
of production and distribution—viz., that 
a man prefers a greater to a smaller gain ; 
or that he is primarily impelled, and con- 
stantly supported in the effort to amend 
his condition, by the hope of himself 
enjoying the results of his labour, and 
of every collateral advantage he can draw 
from them. 


In sum, the two objections which are 
brought against political economy by Mr. 
Harrison are, that its subject matter is 














limited, and limited by an immoral postu- 
late. 

On the first point, he seems to treat as 
a discovery a truth which no economist 
whatever has ever denied. No one who 
has any pretensions to the name has ever 
imagined that the conclusions at which he 
arrived were independent of the human 
will, or otherwise true than as indisput- 
able tendencies, so long as men confined 
their attention to the question under dis- 
cussion. What economist is so foolish as 
to assert that the conclusions at which he 
arrives have any coercive force on the 
minds of men? Far better than vague 
denunciations would have been a single 
definite passage in which some well- 
known economist had so far committed 
himself. None know so well the limits 
of their science as economists themselves ; 
but it would be an utter waste of time, if, 
after once laying them down, they were 
to append them as corollaries to every con- 
clusion that can be drawn within them. 

Political economy does not forfeit its 
claim to the character of a science because 
it is limited in its application and subject. 
To imply that the parts cannot be properly 
studied except in their relation to the 
whole, is equivalent to the assertion that 
our knowledge is better gained by proceed- 
ing from generals to particulars than 
from particulars to generals, which is sub- 
stantially to ignore the whole history of 
the progress of science. There is no doubt 
that large and successful generalizations 
must, from their very nature, modify to a 
great extent our conceptions of the particu- 
lars from which they are derived, and thus 
react upon their origin with a special force 
of their own ; but they are only themselves 
attainable by and through a sincere study 
of the particulars themselves. 

It is quite beside the mark to refuse the 
name of science to everything that is not 
complete and absolute. Any series of 
phenomena really related to one another, 
and treated in a logical manner, may be 
fairly circumscribed within the name of a 
particular science. 

Even the much-contemned specialists 
are necessary hodmen, without whom no 
intellectual edifice can possibly be raised, 
however great the genius of the architect 
who may conceive it. 

If there is any feature of political eco- 
nomy which more than another entitles it 
to be looked upon as a true science, it is 
the philosophical avoidance by economists 
of the introduction of any disturbing ele- 
ments foreign to the relations which they 
circumscribe as the special object of their 
studies. A science which concerns itself 
with the production, distribution, and ex- 
change of wealth, would be impossible, as 
such, were it necessary to take into account 
the effects which might be produced on its 
conclusions by the ever-varying passions 
and motives of mankind. It is no reason- 
able reproach to political economy that it 
requires a postulate in the nature of man 
to give force and reality to its conclusions ; 
and it can hardly be maintained that the 
one it starts with is a peculiarity of the 
present state of civilization. It was not 
yesterday that the proverb caveat emptor 
was first made use of, and we are afraid 
that only in a very remote future will its 
warning become antiquated. 

Mr. Harrison’s great rock of offence, 
however, is the principle of competition 
assumed by political economists to underlie 
most existing methods in the distribution 
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of the results of capital and labour. His 
whole tendency of thought blinds him to 
the true nature of what so offends him, and 
makes him utterly forgetful of that com- 
petition which prevails so universally in 
nature, and which, by the destruction of 
any weak and inefficient organisms, tends 
inevitably to the production of the highest 
form of life upon the earth. Thus he cannot 
be expected to perceive that the principle 
of competition is but another name for - 
liberty, with all its responsibilities and 
ennobling possibilities ; that it is the spur 
to advancement, and the salt which arrests 
decay. 

Is it not far better that we should 
struggle on, even if our theories were less 
complete than they are (the face of one 
man sharpening that of his fellow), with 
all the infinite variety that conflict brings 
with it, than commit ourselves to the tender 
mercies of professors of the omne scibile, 
and allow ourselves to be warned off from 
attention to our own concerns, because we 
are not prepared with a theory of human 
nature or a cons of the universe, 
which will not admit of revision? Even 
if it were possible to get at these learned 
pundits, we should wish rather to dispense 
with their leading-strings, preferring, with 
Lessing, the constant pursuit of truth to 
even a Divine present of it, ready made. 
The benevolent despotism of such a state 
of society could only brutalize those who 
were subjected to it, and ultimately reduce 
them toa state of childish helplessness and 
dependence that would deprive them of all 
energy to avert the second n con- 
sequence of such a régime—its inevitable 
decay and ruin. 

Not only is the principle of competition 
necessary as a moral tonic, but it affords, 
by its ultimate effect on price, the only at- 
tainable indication of the extent to which 
any particular branch of industry can be 
carried with advan to the community. 
What insight, what completeness of statis- 
tical returns, would suffice, without its 
check, to regulate the supply of the daily 
requirements of the metropolis in food 
alone? This has been well elaborated by 
the late Archbishop of Dublin, and is of 
itself conclusive that in the present condi- 
tion of society the effect of competition is, 
on the whole, beneficial, and that any at- 
tempt to regulate it, ab extra, must result 
in the confusion and absurdities of worn- 
out sumptuary laws. 

Mr. Harrison concludes his remarks 
with the question, “ Where are the laws 
“of production on the hypothesis of duty?” 
He may well ask, where! Until men are 
so united in their notions of duty that 
what he calls the protective shall be as 
constantly before their minds as the ac- 
quisitive instincts, which alone deserve 
the name of instincts at all, it is useless 
to inquire for laws of this description, and 
we cannot look forward with much hope to 
that indication of them which he promises 
on some future occasion. 

Tn an essay on the strike and lock-out 
in the iron trade, published in the first 
number of the same periodical, he at- 
tempted something of the kind with refer- 
ence to a single issue ; but those who re- 
member the manner in which the whole 
gravamen of the question was eluded, by 
substituting the demand of the public for 
the productions of labour where the supply 
and demand of labour itself were the 
turning points of the discussion, cannot 
reasonably expect a more impartial treat- 
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ment of the larger subject. Not only does 
this fallacy infect his theoretical arguments, 
but the only practical suggestion contained 
in the essay in question is as little ap- 
plicable to the circumstances of the case. 
We refer to the opinion which he adopts, 
that the iron masters should have localized 
the struggle in North Staffordshire by 
subsidizing the masters against whom the 
strike was directed; thus establishing a 
ring in which the dispute might have been 
fought out. This proposal has much that 
is attractive at first sight; but a few 
moments’ reflection shows how utterly im- 
posssible it would have been to carry it 
out. 

Who was to keep the ring in question ? 
Could the workmen on strike have been 
any way ear-marked, so that they could 
not leave the district and find employment 
elsewhere. Unless thedisputantscould have 
been kept face to face by an external force, 
it is manifest that to propose thus to 
localize the conflict is substantially to 
sacrifice those who could not leave their 
fixed capital to the workmen who could 
carry their labour where they chose. 

We are far from asserting that the 
principle of competition is without its 
victims—they are as often found among 
capitalists as labourers; but we do not 
know of any natural law whatever that is 
exclusively beneficial in its action. The 

ual improvement of the conditions of 
competition is the only goal of any reason- 
able ambition, and this is substantially a 
question of improved education. Speaking 
in the broadest generality, capita] implies 
foresight, and could never have existed 
without it ; while it must be confessed that 
there is scarcely any human quality to 
which the bulk of our operatives are more 
completely strangers. 

Summarily, itis by the capacity of recog- 
nizing in the present moment the history 
of yesterday, and of looking forward to 
the possibilities of to-morrow, that the civi- 
lized man is distinguished from the savage ; 
and in the education which nature gives to 
mankind at large, the principle of com- 
petition is the rod she sometimes ruth- 
lessly wields for their amendment, but 
which will never be effectually taken out 
of her hands until that education is 
completed. Cito adveniat—but not, we 
are afraid, in a proximate number of the 
Fortnightly Review. A. J. 
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A STATESMAN’S APOLOGY. 


vance Under Louis Philippe, from 1841 to 
reed By M. Guizot. (i Ps : Richard 
Bentley.) 
$ a portion of M. Guizot’s half personal, 
A all } political confessions ; as a contribu- 
tion, if not to history, at least to the mate- 
rials of history ; as an elaborate exposition of 
political doctrines ; as an earnest vindication 
of a policy which, or bad, is never likely 
to be pursued in ce ge en volume 
has a considerable, though perhaps only a 


transient value. 
It is obvious at the outset that the chief 


design of the book is to show that since the 
inning of the world M. Guizot has been 
the one infallible statesman. Doubtless it 
is a consolation to, an atonement for human 
frailty, that a favoured mortal, in his solitary 
ent has not been subject thereto. Un- 
ortunately, infallible things and persons have 
a curious tendency to make egregious 
blunders. By all laws logical, and rules 
i the almost infallible Na- 


poleon should have gained the battle of 








Waterloo. The general belief, however, is 
that he lost it. Infallible churches are ad- 
mirable as ideal entities, but now and then 
they deplorably stumble, and sometimes they 
even — from incomparable and incurable 
fatuit ae Spite of his infallibility, 
likewise, M. Guizot failed more conspicuously 
and completely than any other eminent 
statesman of modern times. 

In those who have been guides of human 
affairs on a grand scale it is unwise to write 
apologies and explanations when, erring or 
wronged, they have fallen from their lofty 
eminence. If they bear in silence and with 
a noble dignity affliction, misrepresentation, 
and calumny, commiseration is excited, and 
at last they are viewed as the victims of in- 
justice. But if they have not the courage, 
the patience, the equanimity to wait for the 
esteem which is the offspring of pity, do not 
trust time as the Nemesis, slow, yet invinci- 
ble, they cannot, in pleading for the patriot- 
ism and the probity of their past deeds, 
against the slanders of foes and the miscon- 
ceptions and misinterpretations of the world, 
assume a tone too modest. Sir Robert Peel, 
afar superior statesman to M. Guizot, was 
assuredly not deficient in a sense of his own 
importance, or of the immense and memo- 
rable services he had rendered to his country. 
Peel, however, disdained to reply to detrac- 
tion, or to engage in wordy and worthless 
warfare with envenomed adversaries. When 
—from his tomb—came a solemn voice— 
breathing remonstrance and rebuke—how 
meek that voice was! M. Guizot has often 
been the generous and eloquent eulogist of 
Peel. Why could he not, in a matter so 
nearly concerning his own permanent fame, 
imitate Peel’s reticence, self-respect, humi- 
lity, and profound faith in the future? 
Granting that it was becoming in M. Guizot 
to assume the attitude of an advocate, after 
being driven ignominously from a brilliant 
scene, as an actor, why could he not abstain 
from a boastfulness, an arrogance, a super- 
ciliousness, an oracular pomposity, which can 
have no other effect than to intensify the 
violent antipathies entertained towards 
himself and his departed master? The 
ry va re sagacity which he uniformly claims 
is belied by the want of tact he displays in 
his mode of picturing and defending that 
sagacity. The more frankly and fully he 
admitted mistakes, the fewer mistakes would 
men have attributed to him. Whereas, by 
haughtily demanding canonization for his 
most flagrant faults, he provokes men to 
brand his public career as one long crime or 
one long folly. 

That Louis Philippe’s reign, and M. 
Guizot’s connexion with it, have hitherto 
been unfairly judged, no one can dispute, 
The victorious Imperialists have had an 
interest in representing the July monarchy 
as an imbecility, varied only by corruption, 
in order that the sway of a Bonaparte might 
seem the more magnificent by contrast. It 
was natural, also, for the French, in the mass, 
as an excuse for their fickleness and ingrati- 
tude, in deserting a dynasty to which they 
owed much, to adopt the language of the 
Imperialists. Moreover, the rule of Louis 
Philippe, whatever its solid merits, was pro- 
saic and stagnant, and, except in Algeria, 
did nothing to satisfy the French love of 
movement and of glory. As the friends of 
education, and as the upholders—sincere, if 
sometimes timid —of the University of 
France, Louis Philippe and his Ministers had 
never been favourites with the so-called 
priest party. Their unpopularity with this 

y augmented when, after the February 
volution, a sacerdotal reaction began in 
France, which has continued down to our 
own day, and which, at first, the French 
Emperor, for his own purposes, aided and 
encouraged, though lately it has made him 
pce 7 E Jand, ume take our views of 
oreign politics from the newspapers ; and 
having a distaste for iwealetionh w6 take no 
trouble to study their causes. It was agree- 
able, therefore, to our indolence, and to our 
habitual conservatism, to accept the dis- 
paraging estimates of the Doctrinaires and 
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their. pet potentate given by superficial 
writers. Apart, too, from that worship of 
success of which so much has been said in 
recent years, the French Empire had been 
officially recognized by England, with some- 
what of indecent and undignified haste. The 
step could not be retraced, for the stability 
of the French Government, and amicable 
relations of England with that Governmert, 
appeared, in the perils and complications of 
European politics, to be equally necessities. 
To conceal their shame and grief at an aet 
which they felt to be immoral and ignoble, 
but which yet they were taught to regard as 
unavoidable, the English were content to 
swell that chorus of reprobation and vitupe- 
ration whereof Orleanism had become the 
subject. While these and other kindred 
points should not be overlooked, and while 
we strenuously contend for a more impartial, 
comprehensive, and chivalrous appreciation 
of Louis Philippe and his policy than they 
can probably obtain, till France undergoes 
the pangs of some fresh commotion, we 
nevertheless must condemn, as disingenuous 
and fallacious, M. Guizot’s fashion of treat- 
ing the whole affair. If a man is accused of 
robbery or murder, he does not make his 
guilt less by proving to us that he never 
told a lie in his whole life, and was never 
chargeable with drunkenness or debauchery. 
M. Guizot tries to divert attention from the 
main matters in debate. He attempts to 
vindicate Louis-Philippeism either in the 
merest trifles or where it has never been 
vigorously assailed. About eighty pages in 
the present volume are devoted to the 
wretched Pritchard squabble, in which the 
conduct of France was ridiculous and con- 
temptible, even if not iniquitous, but which 
every man in England has so wholly for- 
gotten, that our readers will scarcely know to 
what we allude, when we mention it. More 
than a hundred pages are given to a minute 
and tedious account of the intrigues, bicker- 
ings, and plots at Athens twenty years ago. 
Who of us, however, is not glad to forget 
Greek politics, a microscopic chaos, without 
one gleam of order or of beauty ? And who of 
us cares to learn, in wearisome detail, how 
M. Guizot’s paltry and pedantic schemes 
for the extension of French influence in 
Greece were thwarted by the robust 
nature of Sir Edward Lyons? It is 
our honest conviction, also, that there 
have been events more momentous than 
the passing of the Regency Bill, after the 
death of the Duke of fe aac Then, though 
M. Guizot may, amid platitudes and prolixi- 
ties, have something worth hearing to say to 
us about Algeria, Morocco, and Marshal 
Bugeaud’s suggestive plans for colonising 
Northern Africa, and about ‘‘ Liberty of 
Instruction, the Jesuits, and the Court of 
Rome,” we instinctively see that it is all be- 
side the question, and that it is meant to lead 
us away from the question. The question is, 
not whether M. Guizot would write, to French 
ambassadors, despatches which are marvels 
of lucidity and logic, or could soothe Marshal 
Bugeaud, when that brave and able man grew 
furious, or could accomplish surprising feats 
of political legerdemain, or, faithful to his 
habits as a professor, could lecture every one, 
far and near, and on every possible topic, or 
whether this volume contains much welcome 
information—many just, and a few wise and 
elevated ideas—but whether the policy of 
Louis Philippe, and of his prime agent and 
adviser, thwarted the spontaneous develop- 
ment of France, was intrinsically low-minded, 
essentially obstructive, consequently destruc- 
tive—in fact, revolutionary. 

There are three elements, three forces, which 
enlightened and patriotic rulers and states- 
men have always to regard—public opinion, 
public spirit, and national instinct. Public 
opinion is the aggregate of intellectual con- 
clusions, to which the community is conducted 
by discussion and reflection ; public spirit is 
the self-sacrificing love of the common weal. 
National instinct is that vast sum of pas- 
sions, prejudices, imaginations, aspirations, 
associations, which, slumbering usually 
under the conservative garb of habit 
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and custom, can, at particular, and often 
unexpected moments, be roused to mad- 
ness and crime, or kindled into sublime 
enthusiasm ; can be now a mighty wall to 
shield the Fatherland, and then, by sudden 
transfigurement, a whirlwind of conquest, 
may rush into dangerous paths, but is ever 
the true basis of the nation’s greatness, and 
can never, with impunity, be defied. The 
charge against Louis Philippe and the Doc- 
trinaires is, that they scorned the national 
instinct, not that they opposed the public 
opinion, or insulted the public spirit of 
France. Properly speaking, there was not 
in France, during the long reign of Louis 
Philippe, either public spirit or public 
opinion ; though both had been prominent 
and powerful in the struggles of the Restora- 
tion. The schemes of the Democrats and 
Socialists were anarchical ; the agitations 
of the factions were selfish. It was the 
duty, then, of the July Government to 
muzzle Socialists and Democrats, and to 
neutralise, if it could not suppress, the 
factions. But the July Government went 
much farther. It deadened the whole of 
political existence into a horrible machine ; 
it deified the Bureaucracy, it converted Par- 
liament into an oligarchy of sycophants and 
slaves, of bribers and bribed ; while affecting 
an extravagant purism, it corrupted and 
seduced without stint, without scruple, with- 
out decency ; it stimulated the coarse appe- 
tite of the middle classes for peace and for 
material prosperity ; inits hard, unyielding 
dogmatism, it spurned alike national yearn- 
ings and national traditions. It was a go- 
vernment of pedagogues, and the true peda- 
gogue is ingenious only in restraints and 
punishments. Commencing with the foolish 
endeavour to please all parties, it soon dege- 
nerated into simple repression and _ resist- 
ance. The pedagogue is always ready 
to demonstrate that he means well, 
and Louis Philippe and M. Guizot 
meant well. But the pedagogue may 
do more mischief with his good intentions 
than the tyrant with the worst. The sin of 
the pedagogue is, that he will not allow a 
natural thing to grow naturally—will not 
give it air and sunshine—dreams that strict 
guardianship, stern chastisement, can be the 
substitutes for culture and nurture. That 
the honesty, the honour, the integrity of Louis 
Philippeand of M. Guizotare unimpeachable, 
is triumphantly clear ; but neither in the 
monarch nor in the statesman do we find 
those susceptibilities, those rich, prompt sym- 
pathies, those generous ardours, that lofti- 
ness of purpose, that broad and massive 
strength, that enterprising inventiveness, 
which are no less creative than commanding. 
To the one, a great State was a sort of shop ; 
to the other, a sort of academy. The one 
had the faculties fitting a wholesale and 
retail merchant; the other has the apti- 
tudes and abilities required in the princi- 
pal of a college. Apparently, the July 
monarchy was overthrown from the perverse 
and obstinate refusal of a trifling organic re- 
form. But organic reforms are never pressed 
with much vehemence or persistency, when 
the moral feeling of a country is satisfied, 
and when the national life has its full, frank 
flow. Of this England is a striking illus- 
tration. In England, normal evolution is 
the safeguard inst abnormal revolution ; 
and in their collar mood the English are 
moré conservative than their rulers. What 
France wants is that which England, in an 
unrivalled degree, possesses—the harmonious 
unity of public opinion, public spirit, and 
In numerous respects, the 
Imperial Government is signally, fatally in- 
ferior to its predecessor. But it has one 
magnificent advantage. It has, as much 
from the genius of Louis Napoleon as from 
calculation, or the necessities of its position, 
placed itself in vital contact with the national 
instinct, though it will never be able to har- 
monize national instinct, public opinion, and 
public spirit. 

A characteristic feature of this book, as of 


all M. Guizot’s books, is the unconscious 
sophistry. M. Guizot is a perfectly sincere 





writer, and always deludes himself before 
aiming to delude others. 

Another characteristic feature is the bitter 
resentment which pierces through studied 
moderation of tone and language. For a 
sage on the verge of fourscore, and retired 
from the business of statesmanship, M. 
Guizot’s rancour is somewhat keen, especially 
where Lord Palmerston is concerned. 

The volume has a psychological interest, 
even if it bad no other; but it offers much 
else to entertain and interest, notwithstand- 
ing its prolixity. 

M. Guizot is a literary master : it is super- 
fluous, therefore, in the present case, to praise 
the literary merits. Those merits, however, 
are grievously obscured by the English dress 
of the book, which is so intensely Frenchified 
as to render many sentences unintelligible, 
except to one well acquainted with the 
French language. 








DHARMA. 


Dharma, or the Three Phases of Love. 
Paulet. (Smith, Elder, & Co.) 


T all events this book does not fall within 
the category of ordinary circulating 
library novels. Whatever may be the faults 
of the writer, and this book is not without 
some, he has succeeded in producing an original 
and uncommon romance. He has thought for 
himself, and is no mere copyist of the last 
fashionable style. The plot, too, is interesting, 
and, as ladies would say, ‘‘ charmingly tanta- 
lizing”’ at times. On the other hand, it is 
difficult to admire, as muchas it is intended 
we should, some of the characters ; the plot, 
though interesting, as we have observed, is 
occasionally very improbable ; and finally, we 
are bored and bewildered by a never-ending 
jargon about Hindoo, Buddhist, and 
Egyptian mythology, which appear to be 
introduced chiefly for the purpose of showing 
off the author’s reading. 

The heroine, whose inner life and romantic 
adventures form the theme of the book before 
us, rejoices in the very eccentric name of 
Dharma, derived apparently from the Hindi 
word ‘‘dharm,” which signifies religion. 
She is intended evidently to represent the 
embodiment of that catholic religion which, 
disregarding the special dogmas of any one 
creed, is compounded of the essence of all. 
The endeavour to delineate such a character 
is necessarily surrounded with difficulties, and 
from these our author by no means succeeds 
in making a complete escape. His ideal 
faith is so very catholic, so very liberal, 
embraces so much, that it is hard to say 
whether what we perceive half hidden beneath 
its mystic mantle be deism, latitudinarianism, 
or pure pantheism. In tracing the mental 
growth of this new prophet, we are strongly 
reminded of the old song which speaks of a 
certain Miss Myrtle, who ‘‘{’m told could 
solve a problem in Euclid before she could 
speak.”’ The orphan daughter of a missionary 
to the East Indies, Dharma, while still a 
little child, is adopted by a Brahmin, who 
charitably undertakes on the death of her 
parents the education and charge of the 
forlorn Feringi girl. This man is a very 
exceptional specimen of his race and creed, 
for of all orientals there are none who regard 
the female sex with such utter contempt as 
the Brahmins. That he should disregard all 
prejudices of caste, social custom, and 
religion, is an episode in the moral history of 
India which is at least extraordinary. Not 
less so is the fluency with which his child- 
pupil discusses the doctrinal points of the 
Christian, Buddhist, and Hindoo religion. 
Nor can we less regard it as unusual that 
an English child of good birth should be 
abandoned by all her own countrymen. The 
glimpse we obtain of social life amongst 
the inhabitants of India is equally new. The 
Brahmin is represented as sitting writing 
under the shade of his ms, bananas, and 
fig-trees. Very little shade would he have 
obtained, we fancy, from these. Perhaps 
the author is unaware that the banana is not 
a tree at all, but a vegetable, and that its 
leaves wither in the hot season. After a 
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short residence with this most natural and 
suitable governess, Dharma is sent for to 


England by a rich maiden aunt, her only re- 
lation. Finding her charge somewhat trouble- 
some, the said old aunt hands her over to the 
care of an unprincipled French governess, 
who ends by obtaining such an influence over 
her employer, that Dharma is sent to a school 
in Paris, kept by the unprincipled governess’s 
equally unprincipled sister. In the course of 
a few months, during which all letters to her 
home are intercepted, Dharma learns that her 
aunt has died, leaving the whole of her pro- 
perty to the governess. Some friends of 
Dharma’s throw the matter into Chancery ; 
and while the suit is being carried off, the 
prima donna of the day takes her away 
from school, and proceeds to develop 
the young girl’s great natural genius 
for music. A great composer, thinking, not 
unnaturally, that the moral atmosphere by 
which Dharma was surrounded is by no 
means beneficial to her, induces her again to 
change her home, and places her under the 
charge of his wife. She is now surrounded 
by artists, men of letters, and propagandists 
of liberal opinions. In such society her 
religious tolerance and love of freedom in- 
crease daily, and a colour is given tu her 
whole future life. One of the members of 
the family circle is a certain Angelo, a deep 
student, and ardent apostle of liberty. He 
becomes first her political tutor, and after- 
wards her lover. Her respect and reverence 
for ‘‘her master,” as she calls him, are great, 
but of love, in the usual acceptation of the 
word, she is as yet ignorant; in fact, she 
despises the feeling as namby-pamby and 
young-ladyish. They are, however, after a 
time married. As soon as the ceremony has 
taken place, the newly-wedded couple hasten 
to Angelo’s villa near Naples, which he makes 
the head-quarters of a knot of revolutionists. 
In course of time, Angelo is arrested by the 
Roman police in one of his political 
journeys, and Dharma is informed that he 
has been killed in the scuffle. Thus ends 
the first phase of love. The next few years 
are passed by her in nursing Angelo’s mother 
at Paris. At length, the latter dies, and 
Dharma, in whose favour the Chancery suit 
has just been decided, returns to her ancestral 
home, Cliffdale. Here phase of love number 
two begins. A few miles distant reside a 
bigoted old Roman Catholic family, who for 
the first time emerge from their seclusion, in 
the hope of converting the beautiful widow. 
The heir of the house, Alquin Rivers, is in- 
tended for the priesthood, in pursuance of a 
solemn dedication to God during a dangerous 
illness in infancy. He is at the period of 
Dharma’s arrival on the point of taking 
orders ; but she, animated by a proselytizing 
zeal, determines to prevent him from carrying 
out his purpose. She is at first successful. 
Alquin falls desperately in love with the 
lovely missionary, who unfortunately for 
both their happiness returns his affection. 
The conflict in Alquin’s impassioned but 
bigoted mind between his earthly love and 
what he considers his religious duties, is well 
described. After much torture both to him 
and her, he decides on deferring the period 
of his ordination, and marries her secretly in 
Paris. His conscience, however, perpetually 
torments him, and he cannot conceal from 
Dharma that he considers her as a beautiful 
siren, whose charms have lost him his soul. 
Called away by the sudden illness of one of 
his sisters in a nunnery at Brussels, he him- 
self is taken dangerously ill, and, falling 
under the influence of the priests, casts oif 
his wife. After the occurrence of several 
painful episodes, as the admission of Alquin 
into the ranks of the priesthood, Dharma 
settles down, as best she can, to endure her 
wretched fate. Alquin, a few months later, 
returns to Rivers Castle to take a last fare- 
well of his father and mother before em 
barking as a missionary to the East, and 
again sees Dharma for an instant. © His old 
feeling of passionate love is awakened for 
the time by this interview, and he writes 
from the port of embarkation to ask his wife 
to accompany him to India. This she refuses 
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to do, and ually weans herself from her 
ake’ Alquin. At length, many 
years later, she discovers her first husband, 
Alguin having died an archbishop 
in meantime—who had not been killed 
after all. She satisfies him that she is quite 
cured of her affection for Alquin, they em- 
brace, and the third phase of love begins. 
The above is an outline of this rather un- 
natural but original and clever story, which 
we cannot but consider as a novel written to 
disseminate those principles of civil and reli- 
gious liberty of which Garibaldi is the noble 
exponent. 








THEODPORICUS AND MR. FERGUSSON 
ON THE HOLY SEPULCHRE. 
Theodorici Libellus de Locis Sanctis ; editus circa 

A.D.1172. Cui accedunt breviores aliquot de- 

scriptiones Terrz Sancte. Nach handschriften 

mit bemerkun herausgeben von ‘Titus 

Tobler, 1865. (St. Gallen, Huber u. Comp. 

Paris, Librairie A. Frank.) 

The Holy Sepulchre and the Temple at Jerusalem. 
Being the substance of Two Lectures delivered 
in the Royal Institution, Albemarle Street, on 
the 2lst February, 1862, and the 3rd March, 
1865. By James Fergusson, F.R.S. (John 
Murray.) 

ESCRIPTIONS of Jerusalem during 

either of the periods in which it was a 

Christian city, if from the pens of con- 

temporary writers, are sure to be interesting, 

and may be of value. The treatise of Theo- 
doricus concerning the Holy Places, edited, 

with notes, from a manuscript in the Im- 

— Library at Vienna, by the learned Dr. 
tus Tobler, is certainly both the one and the 

other. Of the author we know nothing 

certain beyond his name. From the form of 
it, and from his mention of a companion, one 

Adolf of Cologne, he was probably a German ; 

ibly identical with the Dietrich to whom 
ohn of Wiirzburg inscribes his ‘‘ Descriptio 

Terre Sanctz ;” a work, by-the-bye, unduly 
depreciated by Dr. Robinson in his ‘‘ Biblical 
Researches,” Although these two treatises 
are obviously independent, there is in one or 
two so close a resemblance, as to lead 
Dr. Tobler to think that their authors had 
access to some common source for informa- 
tion concerning such places as they did not 
themselves visit. The account of Theodoricus 
is generally rather fuller than that of John, 
but th ould always be used together by 
the student, for often that which is slightly 
obscure in the one is rendered clear by the 
other. 

After a brief sketch of Judea, in which he 
alludes to the red marble of the country (also 
mentioned by Procopius in his account of 
Justinian’s Mary Church), Theodoricus be- 

to describe Jerusalem. The Holy Places, 
with a few slight exceptions, then occupied 
the sites which are now assigned to them by 
tradition. In his careful account of the 

Church of the Resurrection, we find the 

Sepulchre, Go the Stone of Unction, 

the Chapel of the Invention of the Cross—in 

a ile of the “ — jo a 0 

the pilgrim—together with copies e Lati 

etn ions which then existed in the Church, 
and that on the tomb of Baldwin I. In this 
we may remark that the first line reads: 

‘Hic est Balduwinus alter Judas Macha- 

beeus,” instead of ‘‘ Hic Baidewinus,” &c., 

as it is given by Quaresmius, and others. 

The ‘‘ miracle” of the Holy Fire is also men- 

tioned. In his description of the Haram 

enclosure, the pilgrim enters by the Porta 

Speciosa, which here, as in John of Wiirz- 

, is not, as is usual, identified with either 
the Porta Aurea or the east gate of the inner 
court, but is placed in the west wall, and 

bly coincides with the modern Bab es- 
ilsileh. On his way to the flight of steps 
leading up to the platform of the Dome of 
the Rock he passes a large cistern, which, he 
communicated with the Church 
urrection. It is worth notice 
thai XI. of Pierotti’s ‘ Jeru- 
salem Explored” a large cistern is laid down 
is position, with a conduit 
from the west. Theodorieus 


in 
to it 
the cisterns on the platform 
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itself, together with one on the north, “‘ con- 
taining those waters which the Prophet 
Ezekiel saw on the right hand of the 
Temple,” and “a large, ancient, and ruined 
pool, in which of old time the victims were 
washed, situate between the Golden Gate 
and the fifteen steps” leading down to it 
from the platform. Doubtless these are 
identical with those discovered (by the author 
just named) in these several positions, which 
are connected with the great drain from the 
cave in the Sakharah to the Kidron Valley. 
The Dome of the Rock is minutely described 
under the usual name of Templum Domini, 
and several Latin inscriptions are recorded 
which then existed on its walls. Our author’s 
copies differ occasionally from those of John 
of Wiirzburg ; and he is certainly in error 
when he states that eight columns support 
the Dome, twelve being the true number. 
The Mosque el-Aksa, with its vaults, cis- 
terns, stables, and gardens, is described under 
the usual name, Palatium Salomonis ; and the 
Kubbet es-Silsileh (or a building in that 
position) is called the Chapel of St. James 
the Just. There is also some interesting 
information concerning the other Holy Places 
in Palestine, which, as well as the four anony- 
mous tracts subjoined to Theodoricus, we are 
compelled to pass over for want of space. 
The first of these is the most interesting, 
because the author evidently had in his pos- 
session the Itinerary of the Bordeaux 
Pilgrim, a work to which we do not re- 
member to have seen any allusion in other 
ancient writers. The first three probably 
date from the twelfth century; the last, 
according to Dr. Tobler, is not later than the 
thirteenth. 

We cannot speak in favourable terms of 
the second volume, the title of which we 
have quoted. It contains little new; even 
the majority of the woodeuts are old, and 
have done duty in other works ; and it adds 
nothing to our knowledge of the topography 
of Jerusalem. Mr. Fergusson, though well ac- 
quainted with architecture, is, unfortunately, 
an imperfectly edueated man, and, like all 
such, thinks himself competent to dogmatize 
on all subjects alike. us he lectures on 
Greek and Latin, knows all about the Pelasgi, 
makes Paris Charle e’s capital, and as- 
signs the date to a building, with equal com- 
placency. From the same cause, he is quite 
unable to understand the real force of the 
objections to his theory; and accordingly, 
with his usual felicity of expression, describes 
the attacks of his critics in the following 
terms (p. 61) — ; 

** No refutation of my views. . . has been 
** put forward. There has, itis true, been a 
‘* great blowing of trampets and of penny 
‘* whistles, a good deal of anonymous misre- 
‘* presentation, and skirmishing with the out- 
** posts of theargument. . . But it cannot be 
** ascertained whether the citadel is really im- 
‘* pregnable or not till it is fairly and openly 
‘* attacked ; and this has not yet been done.” 

We will briefly indicate the main points at 
issue between Mr. Fergusson and his oppo- 
nents (most of whom, by-the-bye, are not 
anonymous), so that our readers can form 
their own opinions on the above paragraph. 

Mr. Fergusson asserts that, according to 
Eusebius, Constantine built twochurchesat Je- 
rusalem—one over the tomb of Christ, another 
to the east of it—that the Dome of the Rock 
is the first of these, and the Golden Gateway 
is the — of the other. Hisopponentsreply, 
that the words of Eusebius, when properly 
translated, distinctly state that Constantine 
built only one church ; and this was not over 
but on the east of the rock ; that the Dome of 
the Rock, with the exception of afew columns 
not in situ, is a Saracenic building ; and that 
the Golden Gate is not coeval with these 
columns, but much later. Again, Mr. Fer- 
gusson says that all the accounts prior to the 
tenth century describe the Sakharah cave, and 
not the traditional site of the Holy Sepul- 
chre, and that the locality was changed about 
the time of the Crusades. To this, his op- 


icy reply that these passages, when 


are | 


uoted and pro translated, 
sadabelligihin aahea-op ied to his site; that 
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there is not a tittle of evidence in favour of 
the transfer ; and that the idea of Moham- 
medans venerating the Jomb of Christ is 
about as absurd as that of Christians vene- 
rating the grave of Elijah. Whether the 
defenders or the assailants be right, surely 
here the citadel is assailed. 

But the worst feature in all Mr. Fer- 
gusson’s books is his habit of misquoting or 
unfairly representing the authorities to whom 
he appeals. The present work teems with 
instances of this; we give a few selected at 
random. : ; 

Speaking of the date of the Golden Gate- 

way, he says(p.32): ‘* Noone has yet ventured 
to contend that it was built by the Moham- 
medans, or by anyone so late as the time of 
Justinian.” But Pierotti, in ‘‘ Jerusalem Ex- 
plored” (Vol. i. p. 67), assigns it to that Em- 
peror, and De Vogiié, quoted by Mr. Fer- 
gusson himself two pages further on, calls it 
a ‘* Byzantine monument of the fifth or sixth 
century.” 
» Again, with regard to the capitals of the 
columns supporting the Kubbet es-Sakharah 
(which are no doubt fourth-century work), 
we find the following note (p. 69), ‘*De 
Vogiié insinuates that, though the Bethlehem 
capital is in situ, that at Jerusalem is not.” 
The Count’s words are : ‘* These columns and 
capitals are the spoils of ancient monuments.” 
(Lis ontété arrachés Ades monuments antiques. 
** Le Temple de Jérusalem,” p. 83.) Surely 
this is rather more than an imsinuation, 

As itis n to Mr. Fergusson’s theory 
that Arculf’s *‘ quadrangular structure vilely 
built of planks and beams,” should refer to 
the Mosque el-Aksa, and not to the Dome of 
the Rock, which was then, in all probability, 
in an unfinished state, he omits in his trans- 
lation the important words ‘‘ near the eastern 
wall;” because this condition at once ex- 
cludes the Aksa, which abuts on the southern 
wall. We may here notice, en passant, the 
absurdity of applying Arculf’s description of 
the Tomb Chamber, in which “ just nine 
men could stand to pray,” with the Sakharah 
cave, the area of which cannot be less than 
450 square feet. 

So, too, in quoting a statement from 
Eutychius, that Abd-el-Malek enlarged the 
Temple (Omar’s Mosque) so as to bring the 
sacred rock into the innermost of it, 
Mr. Fergusson (p. 113) says: “‘ The expres- 
‘* sion is wholly devoid of meaning, if applied 
“to a circular building with the Sakhra in 
**the centre of it. No augmentation of a 
*‘ circle is required to include its central 
‘* point ”—forgetting, strangely, that thesame 
historian expressly states that Omar’s Mosque 
was built not over, but on one side, of the 


Rock. We may also remark that Mr. Fer- 
gusson (p. 6) founds an argument on the 
name Mosque of Omar, although he seems 


to be aware (p. 18), as he certainly ought, 
that this is a misnomer of the West, and that 
the building is known in the East as the 
Kubbet es-Sakharah, which, though it differs 
in size, is identical in plan with the other 
‘“‘domes” common in Mohammedan coun 
tries. 

From these few instances-—a few out. of 
many—of Mr. Fergusson’s carelessness and 
inaccuracy in citation, let us turn to the 
later parts of his work, to see how he disposes 
of the testimony of the Arabic inscriptions 
in the Dome of the Rock, which have re- 
cently been published by Count de Vogiie. 
On page 70 we find the following 
with reference to the oldest of these: ‘‘ The 
*‘ date is 72 Hejira (4.p. 691); the name is 
** Al-Mamoun (4.D, 813—833). De Vogiié 
‘* saye the name is a forgery. It may as well 
““ be the date. At all events, it is quite cer- 
‘‘tain that this part of the inscription has 
‘¢ been altered and falsified at some time or 
** other, and, consequently, no argument can 
‘“ be based upon it. It may be the date or 
‘the name, but in either case it is only a 
‘* mosaic inseription, which may be of any 
*‘ date, and inscriptions have lied before 
“© now.” 

In this wonderful piece of argument Mr. 
Fergusson quite omits to state that the Count 
has the best reasons for calling the name a 
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forgery, because, from the colour of the 
grounding and the way in which the letters 
are squeezed together, it is obviously an in- 
sertion subsequent to the rest of the inserip- 
tion. We confess also that, after reading in 
Mr. Fergusson’s ‘‘ Essay on the Ancient 
Topography of Jerusalem” (pp. 105, 106) 
that the mosaics in the Dome were late 
Roman, and about the same age as those in 
the apse of 8S. Clemente at Rome, we are 
rather surprised to find them suddenly trans- 
ferred in this work to the twelfth century. 
Perhaps, however, the discovery of the 
original Church of S. Clemente, establishing 
the fact that the mosaics in the upper church 
were (as was generally supposed) medizval, 
has rendered this leap of eight centuries 
necessary. Still, we think Mr. Fergusson 
should have called the attention of his 
readers to this change in his views, instead 
of asserting (Preface, p. 6) that no flaw 
in his argument had as yet been pointed 
out. He is again unfortunate in his re- 
marks on the inscriptions which are quoted 
by Theodoricus (p. 73): “‘It seems quite 
‘* impossible to believe that the Latin and 
“‘ Arabic inscriptions could exist simul- 
‘taneously in the same building ; and the 
‘¢ latter must therefore have been added, as 
“* suggested above, in Saladin’s time.” 

Had he taken the trouble to compare 
Theodoricus and John of Wiirzburg, he 
would have found that there was an Arabic 
inseription over the north door ; andthat, with 
r to these Latin inscriptions, one was on 
the outside wall of the octagon under the roof, 
another inside, just above the arches sup- 
porting the drum of the Dome, and the third 
**in e letters” just under the Dome 
itself. The place of the first is now occu- 
pied by an Arabic inscription of the sixteenth 
century ; the second did not interfere with 
either of the ancient inscriptions, the earlier 
of which is in the aisles, the later under the 
windows of the drum ; and in the probable 
place of the third is an inscription of the age 
of Saladin. 

We are obliged, for want of space, to pass 
over many other instances of Mr. Fergus- 
son’s inaccuracy which we had noted down, 
and will only notice in conclusion, as a choice 
bit of criticism, his remarks on the first 
anonymous tract in Dr. Tobler’s work. This, 
from internal evidence, is obviously a work 
of the twelfth century at the earliest, and, 
probably, from its vagueness and inaccuracy, 
a compilation made by some one who had 
never visited the Holy Land. Now in the 
Itine of the Bordeaux Pilgrim, a certain 
Porta Neapolitana is mentioned, which, for 
the sake of Mr. Fergusson’s theory, should 
be a gate of the Haram, but, unfortunately, 
his opponents would not allow him to trans- 
late the Latin without regard to the rules 
of grammar. The compiler, abridging and 
var probably finding the Latin difficult to 
understand (it is very crabbed), leaves out 
the obnoxious words, and the passage stands 
just as Mr. Fergusson wishes it, eliciting 
from him the following triumphant remarks 
(p. 119) :— 

‘**The whole description, from the beginning 
‘* down to the words ‘in dextra parte sepul- 
‘* chri,’ is so nearly identical with the narra- 
** tive of the Bordeaux Pilgrim, as to leave 
*‘no doubt but that the two are describing 
“‘the same state of things, and about the 
** same time.” That is to say, that when in 
a work of the twelfth century a long para- 
graph occurs nearly word for word with one 
in an author of the fourth—the differences, 
with the most trifling exceptions, being those 
of omission—the former is not to be con- 
sidered an abridgment of the latter, but an 
independent contemporaneous testimony ! 

The truth is, that Mr. Fergusson was too 
hasty in his original conclusions. He dis- 
covered from Arundale’s drawings (and it 
does him great honour) the true age of the 
capitals in the Dome of the Rock. On 
this sole fact a hugh superstructure of 
error is erected; historical testimonies are 
misquoted, mistranslated, or wrested from 
the natural meani or when too explicit 
to be thus treated, the authorsare put out of 
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court as ‘‘ignorant savages,” or interested 
witnesses ; all the principles of criticism and 
scholarship are set at naught; mosaics of 
various dates from the seventh to the twelfth 
centuries are ascribed to the fourth; and 
architectural statements are hazarded, which 
every additional testimony from the Kast, 
from Texier, De Vogii¢, and others, proves 
to be more and more hopelessly wrong. The 
effect of this is that he seriously imperils a 
justly-earned professional reputation by his 
desperate efforts in a falling cause. 





CAESAR AND SHAKESPEARE. 
Jules César et William Shakespeare ; Etude sur 
les Hommes Providentiels. Par M. Edmond 

Villetard. (Paris.) 

ULIUS CAISAR—nay, Caius Julius Cxsar 
e) —and William Shakespeare have been 
brought suddenly face to face at a turn of 
the Paris boulevards, have paused, and 
passed on. The meeting was not quite un- 
contrived, nor was it unregarded. M. 
Edmond Villetard assures us that the two 
books that have made most noise in France 
for this year past*have been the William 
Shakespeare of Victor Hugo and the Life of 
Julius Cesar by the Emperor Napoleon IIT. 
Whether the poet’s has made quite as much 
noise asthe emperor’sis notsaid; and, perhaps, 
if the co-ordination is admitted as it stands, 
does not much matter. That emperors 
should be hustled by poets is humiliation 
or distinction enough—take it as we please. 
The exile of December has not expressed him- 
self more plainly about the dealer of the 
stroke of State, than the dramatist of South- 
wark and Blackfriars took the liberty to do 
with respect to the victor of the Nervii. 
Men of speech, it is for them to talk; men of 
action make their faculties tell by way of 
decrees and proscriptions, if even so much of 
articulate expression go before the trenchant 
conclusion. The man of the sword has the 
deed of the day to proceed with—the enemy 
within reach of the sword’s length, with a 
stretched arm and a quick step added to it. 
They have not usually time to criticize poets ; 
the utmost they can give in the way of at- 
tention is to interpose pensions or censor- 
ships between the inspiration and the page, or 
supplement errata by banishments to Brussels 
or Tomi. But how then if they take to 
writing verses or biographies; even so, they 
are in fact dictating despatches, publishing 
manifestos— throwing dust in the world’s 
eyes to keep it busy rubbing them—to make 
a diversion for a new surprise. The Emperor 
will give his opinions about emperors, but 
can seldom be expected to recollect that there 
are poets worth an emperor giving his opinion 
about. But the condescension is accorded 
unintentionally. He paints the same picture, 
the same subject, and if not in competition, 
he of necessity comes into comparison. If 
two men ride on horseback, says Dogberry, 
one must ride behind. Which of the two 
shall it be—the author of ‘‘ Julius Cesar, a 
biography,” or ‘‘ Julius Cxsar, a play?” 

It must be said that the critics, in either 
case, have some appearance of standing on 
the same level, a level determined by the 
disposition of each to make a pedestal for 
himself of the great man he proclaims. Nay, 
sometimes, though more, no doubt, in one 
case than the other, the critic rides pic-a- 
back on his hero, sometimes stands on his 
shoulders, sometimes even puts on his clothes 
and wears his mask ; or at least stands behind 
the resuscitated eidolon, and jerks its arms, 
and twitches the face of the phantom, and 
lends him a voice, so that the beholder can- 
not easily determine which is which, or who 
is who, 

The cowl carries the monk, on this theory, 
as the flag the cargo; and the singing robes 
and the dalmatica carry those who have pos- 
sessed themselves of them into the best seats 
in Olympus, as naturally as absolution and 
extreme unction take a sinner to Paradise. 

M. Villetard disallows the infallibility 
claimed for genius, whether poetical or im- 
perial ; whether claimed for the genius proper 
or the genius spurious ; the man of time 




















or the man of destiny. Still, the consequences 
of their errors, he remarks, are upon a diffe- 
rent scale. Corneille writes ‘* Attila,” and 
Victor Hugo ‘‘ William Shakespeare,” and the 
world is quit at the sacrifice of a ream or 
two of paper ; but ahero furbishes up the old 
mystico-fatalist theory, strikes the word im- 
possible out of his dictionary, ‘‘to find, in 
fact, at last, that nothing indeed is impossible 
in this world, not even the fall of men of 
destiny,” and “his fall costs the human race 
still more dearly than his elevation.” 

The pamphlet ends with a frank expression 
of admiration for the energetic self-respect 
of English and Americans; it is written 
throughout with a free, firm hand ; and if it 
lacks some of the qualities which give to a 
predecessor in the same interest the assured 
place of a French classic, it commands re- 
spect for the author, and sympathy for that 
nobler spirit that lives in his nation, and for 
«a moment speaks freely through his lips. 

Strange people, are they not, these English 
and Americans? Yet, for my part, I may tell 
you in confidence, that I admire and am jealous 
of them. 

May Providence, who has already done so 
much for France, continue to favour us! May 
we be blessed with plenty of men of genius, and 
have heaven-sent men bestowed upon us with a 
niggardly hand ! 

How will this enunciation be received ? 
How it should be, we may take from the lips 
of the friend of Julius Cesar, interpreted by 
William Shakespeare :— 


Antony : On— 
Things that are past are done with me. ‘Tis 
thus ; 
Who tells me true, though in his tale lie death, 
I hear him as he flattéred. 
Messenger : Labienus— 
This is stiff news. L. 








THE TREES AND SHRUBS OF THE 
ANCIENTS. 

Essay on the Trees and Shrubs of the Ancients. 
By C. Daubeny, M.D., F.R.S., Professor of 
Botany and Rural Economy in the University 
of Oxford. (Parker.) 


Pcie who have paid any attention to the 
study of the natural history of the an- 
cients are well aware of the difficulties with 
which the subject is beset. The task of seekin 
to identify the objects spoken of by the Greek 
and Roman writers is not unfrequently a 
hopeless one. This arises principally from two 
causes—Ist, The absence of precise defini- 
tions, and 2nd, The fact that the same names 
are not rarely employed by different writers 
to designate different animals or plants. 
Even eophrastus and Dioscorides, the 
most descriptive of the Greek botanical 
writers, are often so general and vague that 
it is impossible to do more than name th 
genus to which the plant they are i 
of belongs. ‘So difficult, indeed,” says)Dr. 
Daubeny, “‘is it to identify a modern plant 
from the description given by an ancient 
writer, that Sibthorp was glad to avail him- 
self of two subsidiary means of determining 
what it might be, of which he has made fre- 
quent use. The first of these consisted in 
ascertaining the vernacular name by which 
the plant is known in Greece at the presen 
day; it being presumed that the peasants re- 
tain, in most instances, for familiar objects, 
the appellations handed down to them by 
the first settlers in the country. Thus Sib- 
thorp, in describing his ascent of Parnassus, 
observes: ‘I walked out with a shepherd’s 
boy to herbarize. My pastoral botanist sur- 
_ me not a little with his nomenclature ; 
traced the names of Dioscorides and 
Theophrastus, corrupted, indeed, im some 
degree, by pronunciation, and by the long 
series annorum which had elapsed since the 
time of those philosophers; but many of 
them were unmutila and their virtues 
faithfully handed down in the oral tradition 
of the country.’” Dr. Daubeny gives an 
interesting illustration of the use to which 
this species of evidence may be ied. We 
should state that Dioscorides (Mat. Med., 
ili, 93) speaks of a plant called ‘€6¢, which 
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‘rows parasitically upon oaks. Formerly 
this sient was identified with the common 
misletoe (Viscum album), but both Belon and 
Sibthorp have shown that the term dé¢¢, “a 
manifest corruption of i6¢” (not o&d¢ and ‘ve, 
as Dr. Daubeny writes the words), is em- 
ployed by the modern Greeks to designate, 
not the Viscum albwm, which it is well 
known rarely grows upon oaks, but the 
Loranthus Huropeus, which is commonly 
found parasitic upon the oaks of Arcadia. 
Whether the Viscwm of Virgil in the well- 
known lines— 

Quale solet sylvis brumali frigore viscum 
Fronde virere nova quod non sua seminat arbor, 


denotes the Loranthus Europeus, and not the 
misletoe, we are not prepared to assert; but 
Sprengel, in his Commentary on Dioscorides, 
regards it established that the Viscum of 
ancient commerce was prepared from the 
Loranthus alone, and quotes Pollini (Flora 
Veronensis, 3, p. 176) as affirming that the 
wood of this plant was in his time sold in 
the workshops of Italy, under the name of 
Visco quercino. The common misletoe appears 
to be denoted by the terms of igeap and oreXic. 
Theophrastus says this plant grows upon 
pines and firs. Whence comes the word péAda, 
which Dr. Daubeny identifies with the true 
misletoe, we have been unable to discover. 


The other method of identifying the plants 
ef the ancients which Sibthorp adopted, was 
by means of the drawi appended to the 
Vienna MS. of Dioscorides. This ‘ most 
ancient of all the MSS. of Dioscorides, being 
executed in the fifth century, may fairly be 

resumed to convey to us what was under- 
stood to be the plants specified, at a period 
not long subsequent to that at which 
Dioseorides himself flourished.” The 
Empress Maria Theresa ordered copper- 
plates to be taken of these drawings, but 
only two impressions, we are told, have been 
allowed to be struck off. ‘‘One of these 
was gine ~ Dr. a ppd wos 
ae en he throu ienna, 
on hi adhe Geeecd ; the laher wen given 
to Linneens, and is in the Library of the 
Linnean Society in London.” Dr. Daubeny 
adds that this latter copy contains only 140 
engravings, whereas Sibthorp’s copy, now in 
the Library of the Botanic Garden at Oxford, 
comprises 409. 

We have read with much pleasure Dr. 
Daubeny’s recent essay, which is interesting 
and suggestive. We have, however, only 
space for a short notice, and must refer the 
reader who takes an interest in ascertaining 
what were the trees and plants of which 
Homer and Virgil sang, to the ‘‘Roman Hus- 
bandry” and this essay. He wili learn that 
the acorn, which in olden time was the com- 
mon food of the Arcadians, was, most pro- 
bably, different from that of the common oak 
ef this country, the fruit of which is bitter 
and distasteful—and was supplied by the 
Quercus esculus, or Tuscany oak ; which bears 
<< acorns so sweet as to be much eaten by the 

ntry.” This is, in all probability, the 
sculus of Virgil and Ovid, and the ¢nyé¢ 
of the Greeks. He will have little difficulty 
in identifying the Suber of Pliny and the 
¢ of Theophrastus with the Quercus 
suber (Cork-oak) of Linnzeus ; and will read 
with interest that cork was employed by the 
ancients for many of the same purposes for 
which it is used at present; that Roman 
ladies wore cork soles to keep out wet, and to 
make short wearers appear taller ; and that 
it was used for swimming jackets and for 
floats, &c. 

The strawberry tree, or arbutus(A. unedo), 
sas well known by the ancient Greeks and 
Romans. By the former it was called 
xépapoc, by the latter arbiitus and unédo. Its 
fruit was not held in much repute. Pliny 
(N. H., xv. 24) says that its very name of 
anedo—which he fancifully derives from wnwm 
and edo, *‘I eat but one”—is a proof that the 
fruit was not esteemed. The avdpayrn of 
Theophrastus is rightly, we think, identified 
by Dr. Daubeny with the Arbutus andrachne 

the Levant, which is characterized by the 
peeling off of 








the epithet of “‘ horrida,” bestowed by Virgil 
(Geor., ii. 69) on the arbutus, is intended to 
mark the Arbutus wnedo, and to distinguish 
it from the other species whose bark is 
smooth. The question as to what is meant 
by the Hibiscus of Virgil’s second Eclogue, 


Heedorumque gregem viridi compellere hibisco, 


has long been pF igure. one. Is *‘ viridi 
hibisco,” for ‘‘ viridem hibiscum,” like 
Horace’s ‘‘nigro compulerit mercurius 
gregi,” or is it the ablative of the instru- 
ment ? According to Dioscorides the 
iBiccog is only another name of 4a)@aia 
‘*the marsh mallow,” and it is supposed by 
many that no kind of mallow would make a 
rod. On this subject, Dr. Daubeny, after 
referring to Virgil’s Ecl. x. 71— 


Dum sedet, et gracili piscellam texit hibisco, 


writes, ‘‘ The description given by Diosco- 
rides of a\@aia, which some, he says, call 
iBicxog, so well agrees with plants of the 
mallow tribe (except that he says its leaves 
are round, like those of the cyclamen), that 
we should be disposed to _ identify 
the Hibiscus of Virgil.with some species 
of mallow; and, according to Colu- 
mella, the fibres of the marsh mallow 
are so tough that in Spain they were 
beaten out like hemp, and even used in the 
fabrication of coarse stuffs. It is therefore 
quite possible that the stems of the Althea 
officinalis, or Cannabina, both of which exist 
in Greece and in Italy, might furnish twigs 
fit to drive cattle [rather, as Martyn says, 
‘a little switch to drive the kids’] and to 
form baskets, as Virgil represents” (‘‘ Roman 
Husbandry,” p. 244). Dr. Daubeny draws 
attention to the fact that the number of 
the frutescent species is, for the most part, 
greater in Greece than in Italy; a circum- 
stance which, he says, is *‘no doubt connected 
with the more southern latitude of the former 
country, and explicable on the Darwinian 
hypothesis, by the greater mildness of the 
climate, which allowed species whose habit 
it was not to die down to survive the winter, 
and thus to become perpetuated.” 

Much has been written by German and 
French scholars on the botany of the 
ancients. Especially valuable are the com- 
mentaries of Schneider on Theophrastus, 
and Sprengel on Dioscorides. We should 
also méntion the names of Fee, Du Molin, 
Dierbach, Billerbeck, Fraas, and our own 
countryman, Martyn. It is a matter of 
regret that few English scholars have cared 
to study the botany of the ancients ; we are 
therefore glad to see Dr. Daubeny following 
in the steps of his predecessor, Dr. Sibthorp, 
whose magnificent work, ‘The Flora Greca,”’ 
commenced under the direction of the late 
Sir James G. Smith, and completed under 
that of Dr. Lindley, will continue to be the 
chief authority on ancient Greek botany. 

W. Hz. 








THE OVERLAND NORTH-WEST 
PASSAGE. 


The North-West Passage by Land: Being the 
Narrative of an Expedition from the Atlantic 
to the Pacific, Undertaken with the View of 
Exploring a Route across the Continent to 
British Columbia through British Territory, 
- one of the Northern Passes in the Rocky 

ountains. By Viscount Milton and W. B. 
Cheadle, M.D. (Cassell, Petter, and Galpin.) 
S volume contains a tale of adventure 

of the most thrilling kind, and one told 
with admirable art. In this book, Lord 

Milton and Dr. Cheadle have shown them- 

selves as remarkable for their descriptive 

powers as theiradventures have proved them 
capable of whatever is most daring in action. 

There is not a dull chapter in the volume. 

Several of the chapters are more interesting 

than the most attractive novel. 

Starting from Liv lin June, 1862, the 
two travellers return to Liverpool in March, 
1864, after having traversed the great Ameri- 
can continent, and proved by their own ex- 


ience that a practicable route runs through 
British territory from the Atlantic to the 


bark. We may suggest that | Pacific. Being overtaken by winter after 








proceeding a considerable way towards the 
Rocky Mountains, they resolved to the 
winter at a spot called La Belle Prairie. 
They built a log-house, endeavoured to 
make themselves as comfortable as possible, 
and lived on the produce of their guns. At 
times the thermometer was as low as 28° below 
zero. ‘One effect of the cold was to give a 
most ravenous appetite forfat. Many a time 
have we eaten great lumps of hard grease— 
rancid tallow, used for making candles— 
without bread or anything to modify it.” 
lt surprises us greatly to read that, notwith- 
standing the intense cold, the travellers often 
camped out when on their hunting expedi- 
tions. Theytell us that ‘‘ when well sheltered 
by woods, and with an enormous fire blazing 
at our feet, sleeping in the open air was 
pleasant enough.” 

Christmas they celebrated by preparing 
and eating a plum-pudding. Lord Milton 
acted as cook. The difficulties he had to 
contend with were of a very ludicrous kind : 
‘* When the materials for the pudding were 
‘* sought, it was found that they had escaped 
‘* from the paper in which they had been 
‘* enclosed, and were scattered about at the 
“* bottom of the box, mixed with loose shot, 
‘‘ caps, fragments of tobacco, and other 
** heterogeneous substances. 

‘*¢ After eliminating all foreign bodies as 
‘* carefully as possible, the pudding was duly 
‘** mixed, tied up in the cloth after the esta- 
‘* blished manner, and placed in the pot. 
** Many a time was it taken out and its state 
** examined by point of fork before it was at 
‘* last—after boiling nearly all day—pro- 
** nounced ihensuahle cooked. We had abrace 
** of prairie chickens also, but all interest was 
** centred in the pudding. No one who has 
** not been restricted entirely to one species 
‘** of food for a long time can form any idea 
** of the greedy eyes with which we viewed 
**that plum-pudding. It proved delicious 
** beyond all anticipation, in spite of certain 
** drawbacks in the shape of caps, buck-shot, 
**and fragments of tobacco, which we dis- 
‘** covered in it. We had fondly hoped to 
** finish it at a sitting, but it was a very 
‘** Brobdignagian pudding, and we were 
** reluctantly compelled to leave a portion 
**unconsumed. We passed the night some- 
‘** what restlessly, partly caused perhaps by 
‘**the indigestible character of our evening 
** meal, but principally from impatience for 
**the morning to arrive, that we might re- 
‘* peat the delights of the previous evening. 
** When day began to break, each watched 
**the movements of the other with anxious 
** distrust, and before it was fairly light both 
** jumped out of bed at the same moment, 
** each fearful he might lose his share of the 
** delicious breakfast. Never did schoolboy 
‘** view with such sincere regret the disap- 
** pearance of his last morsel of cake, as we 
** did when sighing over the last mouthful 
** of that unequalled pudding.” 


In the spring they left their log-house and 
started for the mountains. At Fort Ed- 
monton, where they bade farewell to civilized 
life, they made the acquaintance of a Mr. 
O’B., who, as it were, forced them to take him 
along with them. A more extraordinary per- 
sonage we have seldom met with even in a 
novel. His chief power lay in quoting scraps 
of Latin. What he feared and disliked were 
wolves, grizzly bears, and work. Whenever 
he found an opportunity, he would lie under 
a tree and peruse Paley’s ‘* Evidences of 
Christianity.” Under severe trials, and 

i great dangers, this volume of 
Paley sustained his faith. But, when the 
last meal had been eaten, and death seemed 
the lot of the whole party, Mr. O’B. was 
plunged in the depths of despair. ‘“‘ He 
** confided to us that he loathed Paley, whom 
**he looked upon as a special pleader ; that 
*¢ his faith was sapped to its foundation, and— 
** Sewris ingentibus ceger’—he was rapidly 
‘becoming insane, adding that he should 
** have lost his wits long ago but for his 
‘* book ; and now, since he must be deprived 
‘of that consolation, there could be but 
** one horrible result—madness.” (P. 307.) 


Shortly afterwards, a change place 
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in the condition of all the travellers. 
They succeeded in getting food enough 
to satisfy their hunger. On Mr. O’B. 
the effect was extraordi . * Revived 
** by a plentiful supply of fresh meat, he be- 
** came more cheerful, took a more orthodox 
** view of the ‘ Evidences,’ the one-eyed spec- 
** tacles again stole on to his nose, Paley again 
*¢ came forth from the pocket of the clerical 
** coat, and he was presently absorbed in 
** theology once more.” 

We do not intend to follow the steps of 
the travellers as they journeyed from Fort 
Edmonton to Kamloops. The narrative is 
far too good as well as condensed, to permit 
of being relished in an abridged form. We 
shall only record how the travellers felt when 
their journey’s end was reached, and their 
perils over. The height of happiness with 
them, at that time, was eating and drink- 
ing. In the following terms they describe 
their sensations and their conduct: ‘* Talk 
*‘not to us of intellectual raptures; the 
“mouth and stomach are the doors by 
“‘ which enter true delight. Mutton chops, 
*‘ potatoes, bread, butter, milk, rice pudding, 
** tea, and sugar: contrast dried horseflesh 
*‘ and water, or martens, or nothing at all, 
‘¢ with these luxuries! The ordinary boun- 
*‘ tiful meals of the Fort were quite inade- 
** quate for our satisfaction, and we managed 
‘to interpolate three more by rising early 
‘¢ in the morning, before the good people of 
*‘ the Fort were up, and breakfasting with 
‘¢ Mr. and Mrs. Assiniboine, who dwelt in 
“the tent hard by, secretly visiting them 
** again between breakfast and dinner, dinner 
** and supper. We rested from eating only 
*‘ from a sense of repletion, not from any 
** decrease of appetite.” 

On every account, this volume can be 
heartily recommended for perusal. The il- 
lustrations are very striking, and, as most of 
them aretakenfrom photographs, they must be 
very truthful. Here and there we meet with 
ap to which exception might be taken. 
At p. 7 we read that ‘“‘the gallant Captain 
was rather extensively got up ;” at p. 162, 
that ‘‘the pemmican gave out;” at p. 218, 
that they ‘‘ hitched ” the horses to a tree ; at 

. 225, that “their provisions gave out.” 

ow, these vulgarisms are the more con- 
spicuous, because they occur very seldom. 
The writing is so correct on the whole, 
that blemishes of that kind annoy us more 
than they otherwise would do. In general, 
the authors are familiar without being vulgar. 

The interest of the subject, the position of 
the authors, the manner in which they have 
executed their tasks both in the field and on 
paper, the escapes they had, the triumph 
they achieved; all combine to render this 
volume one of the most notable of its class, 
and will, we trust, obtain for it a host of ad- 
miring readers. 

















BRITISH AND FOREIGN SCIENCE. 


A CONTEMPORARY, a few weeks ago, in 

noticing Dr. Beale’s Croonian Lecture, 
made some remarks on the prevalence of a habit 
of unjustly exalting the scientific labours of the 
French and Germans over those of our own 
countrymen. The same complaint has often 
been made before, especially by those who have 
failed in obtaining for their own investigations 
the recognition they desired ; and even so suc- 
cessful a man as Dr. Beale has at times con- 
descended to like reproaches. The matter is one 
not und ing of some general attention, and, 
if true, distinctly calling for some particular as 
well as general correction. It is undoubtedly 
a very difficult task for one nation to appreciate 
correctly the labours of another, and it seems to 


' be quite a matter of chance whether the error 


falls on the positive or on the negative side. On 
the other hand, the reputation natural to a 
prophet in his own country will ensure his bein 

placed in the second line when compared wit 

the eae id unless he have the good luck to 
be considered as a representative man. The 
mere fact of difference of language tends also, 


in accordance with a well-known eye ae to 


exalt the . However t the linguistic 
ability of the t of the physical and natural 
sq@ences —and one has to turn to the 


references attached to scientific memoirs in order 


.t0 see bow great a polyglott such a student must 
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be—a certain dimness will come over the judg- 
ment when the ae ee and the 
sentences long, and things will appear m a 
larger then: satel size. Foolishness often 
ceases to be a stumbling-block when it is written 
in German instead of English ; and if we have 
by any chance found difficulties in the way 
of translation, we are very apt to make the 
trouble we have taken a measure of the value 
of the work we have read. Then, again, mm 
judging of foreign researches we feel, in 
very many instances, the lack of all per- 
sonal knowledge of the author. Personal 
authority is in reality as potent in science 
as elsewhese ; and if the possession of it some- 
times leads to mistakes, its absence far oftener 
serves as a useful warning. There are many 
papers printed yearly, with very attractive 
titles, which, as soon as we see the names at- 
tached to them, we know we need not read, 
because we dare not trust their authors. There 
are many men of whom it may be said, that what- 
ever observations they make are sure in the end 
to prove to be wrong. By their own countrymen 
who know them, the labours of such persons are 
ignored as peacefully as can be managed ; but a 
work by an Englishman of this class falling 
into the hands of some lone German, would 
very likely be treated by him, to his subsequent 
sorrow, as a bona-fide piece of scientific labour, 
especially if the nature of the subject rendered 
the memoir a record of observations rather than 
an exercise of reasoning. And many German 
and french names, which are quoted with 
praise in English works, would be passed 
over in silence if they were as well known 
here as in their own countries. The mere 
quantity, too, of work done by foreign, and 
especially by German, investigators carries with 
it, by its very mass, a force not properly its own. 
A solitary English author is apt to be forgotten 
when the mind is embarrassed with the riches of 
the German press ; very unjustly so, for in this 
way quality is often swallowed up of quantity. 
Whatever praises the Germans deserve, they 
at least deserve none for their furor scribendi. 
No one who meditates for a few moments 
over the library table of any of our scien- 
tific societies, and gazes on the collection of 
the last numbers of the various Journale, 
Annalen, Archive Berichte, &c., to say nothing 
of the Studien, the Beitriige, and the innumerable 
host of pamphlets, can help feeling that the 
leaves before him come anywhere but from the 
tree of knowledge. It would be a disgrace 
alike to nature and to humanity to suppose that 
so much type was needed week by week or 
month by month for the one to interpret the 
other. Nature, in fact, has but a small share in 
the matter, for German memoirs have the power 
of begetting, by a sort of continued partheno- 
genesis, each a whole series of its kind, without 
the necessity of any fresh impregnation of truth. 
Influences such as these doubtless tend to 
make some men unjustly overrate German, 
and underrate English sciences ; but, when all 
has been said that can be said, when every 
allowance has been made, there still remains, we 
venture to assert, an inferiority on the part of 
the English. Give every Englishman his due, 
and take away from the German and the French- 
man all that does not properly belong to them, 
the English share will still be the est of the 
three. We would appeal to our leading men of 
science whether, when the purely scientific re- 
sults, great and small, of the last twenty or thirty 
years are counted up, the least portion has not 
to be placed to the English account. The 
inequality is, of course, not seen to the same 
extent in all sciences. If we adopt the hierarchy 
of Comte, and a e the various abstract 
sciences in the order, mathematics, astronomy, 
physics, chemistry, biology, we shall find English 
inferiority progressively increasing in the same 
order, first becoming marked in physics, and 
culminating in that branch of biology which is 
generally called physiology. We purposely leave 
out of consideration certain sciences : that for 
instance of geology, which is not an abstract 
science, and the popularity and success of which 
in England are due to special causes not far to 
seek. It would be a long and invidious task to 
point out in detail the proofs and instances of 
the statements we have just made. We may, 
however, take the extreme case as the most 
instructive, and bring forward a very simple and 
et convincing evidence of the insufficiency of 
lish physiology. Dr. Power’s edition of 

“* Carpenter's Principles of Human Physiology” 
is certainly a most admirably honest, im l, 
accurate, and trustworthy repository of the facts 
and opinions taught as the physiology of the 
present day, and so far is an argument against 
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the views we are urging. But in it the editor 
candidly acknowledges his great obligations to 
German text-books, and, though every English 
name that has any right whatever to be men- 
tioned is carefully and honourably introduced, 
German discoveries, German observations, and 
German views get the lion’s share of the pages. 
It is impossible, we believe, for any one to rise 
from the perusal of that volume without a pain- 
ful conviction that, with every wish on the part 
of author and editor to do honour to even the 
humblest of their countrymen, and to make the 
very best of English labours, the contributions 
to physiology from Englishmen during the last 
twenty or thirty years have been as far belew 
those coming from the Germans, both in ey 
and quality, as one’s national pride would 

or expect them to be above. The English are, 
we believe, the best practitioners of medicine in 
the world, but they must rank as less than 
second-rate physiologists ; and the inferiority is 
not by any means confined to quantity ; it is 
quite as marked in regard to quality, as may be 
very well learnt from German criticism of 
English works. The Germans are very apt to 
overrate us just as we overrate them, though 
they have not the same yw igguaar of doing 
so. Often when they would fain praise they are 
driven to blame ; for it surely cannot be any false 
national feeling which prompts them to the 
frequent use of such words as ‘‘ abeuteurslich,” 
‘‘ ganz wunderbar,” &c., when noticing English 
memoirs, words which they rarely if ever employ 
in speaking of the French? If science were a. 
kind of donkey-race, and the prize were given to 
him who remained farthest from the truth, we 
believe the winner would be found among 
Englishmen. The German may, at times, be 
very dull, and the Frenchman very ignorant, and 
both may very often tell fibs, the one for the 
sake of effect, and the other for the sake of 
print ; but for utter badness the Englishman has 
no equal when he gives in to it. 

The inferiority we are 7 of does not 
seem to have always existed. lf we look back 
at the history of science, and count up, without 
any particular regard to degree, the number of 
names which have attained to renown, we find 
the English as plentiful as Germans or French, 
or men of any other nation. If, with special 
reference to physiology, we turn to the pages of 
Haller, as it were to the Carpenter of the last 
century, we are struck with the comparative 
fertility of England in scientific labours at that 
time. And taking science generally, it would 
seem, and we believe such really was the case, 
that in the days before our own, and was 
foremost in the good work. It is possible, how- 
ever, to give a special explanation of the pro- 
minence of English names in the history of 
science. As the works of to-day become old and 
fall back into the past, the small, detail, every- 
day labours of o workers fade away into 
a common back-ground, on which are seen only 
the bright particular stars of the happy results 
of genius and talent. And it cartelials been 
the characteristic of England, that whether she 


has been fertile or no in the commor uce of 
science, she has never failed to bring forth from 
time to time fruit of the nobler kind. She 


may or she may not have been scant of men of 
industry ; she has beyond doubt been rich in 
men of genius. It is pleasant to dwell on this 
topic, but it is also dangerous ; especially dan- 
gerous if we presume that what has been in the 
past will continue to be so in future without 
any effort on our part. We may, indeed, expect 
the contrary. The occasional men of genius are 
dependent for their existence on, and are, ina 
sort of way, the product of, the constant men of 
industry ; the one is simply the outcome, the 
final metamorphosis, the Avatar of the other. 
And the bonds that bind the two together seem. 
to get closer year by year as science advances.. 
If we neglect the common path of industry, and 
still expect to be blessed at intervals with some 
great man who will gather up and glorify by his 
genius the weary toil of patient Ceedaaiee we’ 
shall find ourselves bitterly mistaken. The toil: 
will redound to the honour of the German 
genius, whom it will have created. 

The brightness of English names in the 
times that are past nye es to hope that we are 
at present suffering under only a tem 
cloud, due not te ter defect yn the ma road 
character, but to some extrinsic agencies working 
disastrously upon scientific culture in 
and affecting the so-called physical and natural 
sciences much more than the mathematical. 
The latter, indeed, stand apart by themselves, 
and the remarks we are about to make will 
apply chiefly, if not entirely, to the former. 

e such prejudicial agency may be seen in the 












small social consideration paid to a scientific 
career. Most people, of course, regard science 
as a hobby, which a man may take up who has 
ah a ora uernte ap Rigen 

or society. career of pure 
Gites ta Wit hs ean roha chow art bee 
eyes open ; should any one be so foolish, there 


J 


is only one thing which can redeem his folly—the 
achievement a great success, iathbding a 
** European reputation.” Science, viewed as an 


occupation, is often looked upon as being akin 
to poetry ; as if a line could drawn, above 
which a man is indeed a or a savan, and 
therefore immortal, below which he is nothing at 
all, and had much better have never made the 
attempt. Respectability in science, as in poetry, 
is deemed a failure, except, of course, where 
hobbies are concerned. And yet the true 
relationships of the man of science are 
far closer to the man of business than to 
the poet or littérateur. The temper, the habits, 
the tone of mind required for success in science 
are identical with those generally held to be 
for success in ordinary business. Divi- 
sion of labour is as important in the one as in 
the other ; and there is room in science for the 
and the middleman to secure honour- 
able places, though they fail to reach the seat of 
genius. It is no disgrace to a merchant or to a 
manufacturer not to have become a millionaire ; 
and a man who has devoted a lifetime to unam- 
itious researches and sterling moderate scientific 
work, ought to receive a corresponding respect. 
a man in obtains nothing save 
that which he secures by some other means. 
His work cannot bring him wealth ; it ought at 
least to give him social standing. As long as 
the contrary is the case, it cannot be wondered 
at that England is lacking in the common in- 
dustry of science. 

A still more potent obstacle to English 
scientific wage 7a aie may be found in our pre- 
sent system of education, which acts prejudicially 
on science in many ways. In the first place, 
there are very few investigators who have 
had the training necessary to guide them safely 
through the wilds of odie 4 observation and 
inquiry. We might almost say that many of 
our Som, very many of our chemists, and 

y all our biologists have had scarcely any 
real scientific training at all; and we might 
evade men macy om om in these sciences, 

the training they have had, in sciences 
other than the one to which they have devoted 
themselves, has not been undergone since the 
epoch at which they commenced — investi- 
gation ; whether in each case there has not been 
a terrible quantity of back work to get up. 
Equipment, of course, is not everything ; it is 
om 28 a ong ; and the man of genius may 
ride his Pegasus without saddle, bit, or bridle; 
butthe common cavalry, whose interests in par- 
ticular we are urging, must not be left to break 
their own necks and bring confusion on others 
by ing his example. Comte’s ificent 
system of education may seem absurdly theoretical 
to our ical minds, but there is something 
more mere fancy in his idea, that he who 
wishes to strike the true note of any one science 
should first be made to feel the harmony of all. 
A great deal of bad work, at least, would be 
Saivable ¢ in rid sothing besid row ols 5 
i to know somethi ides chemistry, 
and our biologists to gain some practical ac- 
quaintance with physical research. We believe 
We are correct in stating that as regards 
scientific training, more eye prams physical 
and biological training, the Germans are more 
favourably situated than ourselves. Real, 
practical, laboratory instruction in either physics 
or 2 extremely rare in land. How 
many laboratories have we in which the student 
ace to ‘ey himself, and encouraged 
pient origi investigation in those 
branches of society ? 

The nearly absence of the more complex 

from our ordinary curriculum reacts 

_— science in another way. It lessens 
i 4 _ of p> = *, tm 
means science. It is clearly impossible, 
and quite as clearly undesirable, “that men of 
science should be paid for their investigations ; 
their contributions to human knowledge must 
be the fruits of their leisure hours. 


fessions or e 
number of who get a out of science 
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salaried, there is absolutely nothing for a begin- 
ner to look forward to. Mankind cannot be too 

teful to such a profession as that of medicine, 
which has given rise to so many scientific men, 
and contributed so much to all kinds of scien- 
tific work; but there are many reasons 
why neither it nor any other practical pur- 
suit should be regarded as the proper nurse 
of science. It is best, both for science and for 
practical life, that chemistry should not be en- 
tirely in the hands of manufacturers, or biology 
in those of the doctors. Yet such must continue to 
be very much the case so long as the physical and 
natural sciences are not recognized as part of an 
English education. While in our schools these 
sciences are either wholly ignored, or made 
‘‘ optional,” like dancing, it cannot be wondered 
at that men should hesitate to give themselves 
up to a purely scientific career, and to face the 
risk of be and the mean position of a 
‘* teacher of science’—it cannot be wondered at 
that our national energy should drift away into 
other paths. Not that any very alluring bait is 

uired to tempt men to seientific work ; there 

ill always be found minds to whom science is 
so attractive that they will embrace it when it 
offers besides its own pleasures nothing more 
than a decent livelihood and a respectable social 
position. 

We believe that the first great step towards 
vee | an energetic cultivation of science in 
England is to make scientific teaching a large and 
honourable part of the curriculum of English 
schools. More may be done in this way, we 
fancy, than by any direct agitation in the old Uni- 
versities. Those who were present at the British 
Association Meeting at Cambridge in 1862, and 
remember the answers made by the heads of 
colleges to Mr. Huxley’s address, or who are 
aware of the manner in which the few Colleges 
which profess to confer fellowships for scientific 
merit really distribute their patronage, are 
sanguine men, if they hope much from that 
quarter. We must look elsewhere for the 
growth of chemistry, biology, and even physics. 

Any direct fostering of science is naturally a 
very hazardous proceeding; she must be al- 
lowed to grow in her own way ; she cannot be 
brought up by hand. Nevertheless, there seem 
to be two or three ways in which much might 
be achieved. The good, for instance, at present 
being effected by several valuable institutions 
might be egy sencnne’, In England, there are 
no schools of scientific opinion, few if any places 
where a noble enthusiastic man may be seen 
gathering round him a band of young disciples 
imbued with his views and working in his spirit. 
There are few, if any men, who can meek of 
their scholars, or who are spoken of as masters, 
in the sense in which those phrases were used 
in the by-gone days of early science, and still 
are used at times in Germany and France. 
What might not be done, if the School of Mines, 
the Royal Institution, the Royal College of 
Surgeons, were schools in this sense of the word ? 

On the whole, when the disadvantages under 
which science suffers in England are considered, 
the wonder is, not that so little, but that so 
much, has been done. We may prophesy that 
when we once turn heartily to the work, we 
shall soon secure what in our conceit we regard 
as our proper place. And it must be remembered 
that to be first in science, is not merely to feel 
the barren satisfaction of the boy who is top of 
his class; the indirect advantages of snd a 
position are immeasurable. 








THE EDINBURGH REVIEW, 


The author of the first article, which is en- 
titled ‘‘Watson’s Life of Bishop Warburton,” is ap- 
parently well acquainted both with the works and 
times of that once-famous prelate. In the sketch 
here given, the shortcomings of Warburton are 
brought before us with Fe clearness. It is 
said that ‘‘the Pm of Warburton, if we take 
** into account his serge | wers, is a 
“disappointing one. . . . et a at- 
** ten Warburton’s d re from a world 
** he had so often disqui was p tive of 
‘*the fate of his works. He was ost for- 
‘* gotten when he died ; they have been neglected 
** since his death.” The second article is the most 
noteworthy in this number. It is on “ Idiot 
Asylums,” and contains a mass of facts, relating 
to the treatment of idiots, which cannot fail to 
interest every reader. Fifty thousand idiots or 
imbeciles are su to exist in Great Britain 
a as Be wind B wea is Eo 
greatest practical use to learn how these unfor- 
sellipeuh, Chi copie of ding something for 
telligent, capable something for 
themselves. We are told exe idiots are so 
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stolid as to be we mete 9 power of remedy. What 
is very remarkable is the extent to which they 
may be educated, without becoming wholly 
rational and responsible creatures. Here is one 
out of the many curious instances quoted by the 
oer, & Pg oe anaes there is one 
‘* noticed by Mr. Sidney as the strangest specimen 
‘‘of unequal powers that could be fond. A 
‘real simpleton, utterly without judgment, he 
‘*has a memory that is prodigious, and a 
‘* singular tendency to make puns. When spoken 
‘* to about his kitchen duties, he said, ‘Though I 
‘*am a cook, I hope I shall never be a sauce- 
‘* box.’ Being wonderfully versed in a he 
‘* was requested to describe the Rye House Plot: 
‘* when busy helping to make a pudding, but he 
** excused himself by remarking drolly, ‘I am 
‘* so busy with the Meal-tub Plot, just now, that 
** T have no time totell you about the Rye House 
‘* Plot.’ If desired to givean account of almost any 
se — event in ancient or modern history, 
** he willrepeat whole passages of what he hasread, 
** and there is no stopping him. When giving the 
** history of Talleyrand, in no complimentary 
‘* terms, he was interrupted by a high dignitary of 
** the Church, so he saidsharply, he was oneof the 
‘** clergy, anyhow, and went off to his cookery 
‘* quite affronted. Besides his work in the 
‘*‘ kitchen, he is a good shoemaker, but in all 
‘* other things a palpable imbecile.” An articleon 
the ‘‘ Revision of the English Bible” is an earnest 
appeal to the dignitaries of the Church either to 
take in hand, or countenance the work of pro- 
ducing a new translation. It is pointed out that 
in former times those who held high office were 
as anxious to provide the English reader with 
the best translation of the Scriptures which 
could then be made, as their successors are 
earnest in maintaining the authorized version to be 
‘far superior to anything which can possibly 
be substituted for it.” The conclusion of the 
writer is, that should the bishops decline to 
‘‘address Her Majesty the Queen of these 
realms to issue a Royal Commission for the 
revision of the present authorized translation of 
the Scriptures,” then the Government ought to 
advise Her Majesty to issue such a Commission. 
This number fittingly concludes with an article 
on the ‘‘ Dissolution of Parliament,” which is 
more characteristic of The Hdinburgh than 
worthy of the subject. It is contended that 
the late Parliament has done much good, and no 
harm. The inference of the revieweris, that, to the 
wise course pursued by Parliament, is owing the 
prosperity of the country. We cannot admit 
that all or many of the ‘‘marvellous changes have 
been wrought” by members of the present 
Ministry; and, though agreeing with the reviewer 
in thinking that Lord Palmerston’s Government 
is preferable to one over which Lord Derby 
would rule, we yet think a very much more 
satisfactory Government than the ent might 
be formed out of the ranks of the Liberal party. 
The reviewer succeeds far better in exposing the 
demerits of Mr. Disraeli than in establishi 
the claims of Lord Palmerston to our implicit 
confidence and uniform support. 


The Alabaster Sarcophagus of Oimenepthah I., 
in Sir John Soane’s Museum, —— po Inn 
Fields. (London: Longman, Green, 

& Co.)—Just forty years ago, when fives oy 
shape or meaning of a single hieroglyphic was 
known, Sir John Soane, with a rare intelligence, 
gave Belzoni what was considered at the time 
a large sum for the sarcophagus now the most 
valuable object in the museum of Lincoln’s Inn 
TS pee pion . 
his im t piece of antiquity ma 
described as a inne box, in the shape of a 
mummy, carved out of a single block of hard 
semi-transparent marble, the same material as 
that box spoken of in the Gospels, and there 
called an alabastron, from the place in t 
where this iar marble is found, and where 
all the unguent vases of antiquity, as also the 
subject of eo | — — oe jm , ad om 
hagus is t inside and out wi i- 
ficant fi ona hieroglyphical writing, i 
forth the notions entertained yt most learn 
le of antiquity respecting the constitution 
Pf the mibvecit the om of evil, and the future 
destiny of the soul. e whole of this very in- 
teresting matter is now before us, reduced from 
the original document, in one volume, ss 
of nineteen lithographic plates, v Mr. Josep 
Bonomi, the curator of the Soane Museum, with 
a kind of running vommentary, illustrated with 
wood-cuts, on the subjects of the plates, <a 
Samuel the historian of Egypt. this 
is added a chronological dissertation and tabular 


view of the lists of the kings of 
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ciling them with the monumental lists, and de- 


per the age of the sarcophagus to be 1,200 
years before our era. 
Having premised thus far, we will take up 
Plate 15, which, as we conceive from the nature 
of the subject therein treated, should follow 
— 1, ot this extent reversing the order of the 
plates, as they now appear in the book. Beginning, 
then, at Plate 15, precisely (Berashith) at the 
head of the sarcophagus, we find on our left hand 
a door or gate. At the pivots, on which this 
gate turns, are two cobra serpents, representing 
is and Netpe, the upper and lower firma- 
ment. Not improbably this door is one of those 
alluded to in Job xxxviii. 8 as shutting up the 
sea. We now come to a most interesting picture, 
representing the firmament in the midst of the 
waters, and dividing the waters under the firma- 
ment from the waters above the firmament. 
That this picture is nothing less than a diagram 
bearing reference most distinctly to this remark- 
able statement in the first chapter of Genesis, is 
to us quite clear, for on turning the picture so 
that the top shall become the base, we discover 
a figure of Osiris, as the earth, surrounded by 
water, or, to use the words of the lmist, as 
**founded upon the seas, and established upon 
the floods.” Onthe head of this figure stands 
the goddess of heaven, in the attitude of sustain- 
ing the sun in its proper position with respect to 
the earth—namely, in the firmament and above 
the earth. That there should be no question 
that the s in the centre of the diagram un- 
occupied by the zig-zag lines is meant for the 
firmament, the Egyptian artist has placed therein 
the boat of the gods, sustained by the mighty 
arms of the ocean. On our right, this picture is 
bounded by what Mr. Sharpe calls the path of 
the sun—a continuation, in fact, of that band of 
dots which bounds the subjects engraved on the 
walls of the sarcophagus, and representing the 
upper and lower stereoma, or firmament, 
in which, as we shall presently see, are 
fixed the pivots of the gates of Hades, or, as 
in Job, ‘‘the’doors of the shadow of death.” 
Here, then, after passing the place or store- 
house where are preserved the mummified bodies 
of the dead, the avenues to which are guarded 
by serpents, we come to the door of the second 
division of the subject—namely, the first chapter 
of the moral world—and we enter on a series of 
subjects, separated by gates into eleven divi- 
sions, the twelfth probably being on the cover, 
in which are delineated the various monster 
forms of evil, chiefly in the guise of serpents 
(Plate 12), some of them having human legs and 
bodies. Among them is a gigantic reptile called 
apap, the Aphophis of the Coptic version of the 
Bible, with whom a constant warfare is main- 
tained, till at last, by the mighty arm of the 
Invisible, he is caught (Plate 11) and chained 
to the earth (12), ‘‘when the morning stars sang 
together, and all the sons of God shouted for 
joy.” (Job xxxviii. 7.) In the whole of these 
representations there are passages so closely re- 
sembling the contest with Leviathan in the 
41st chapter of the Book of Job, that it is im- 
possible to conceive that the designer of the 
sarcophagus was ignorant of the writings of the 
patriarch, or that the ideas expressed in both 
were not argh from the same source. Pass- 
ing from Plate 9 to Plate 5, we arrive at a 
picture directly bearing on the doctrine of the 
metempsychosis (Plate 5). Seated on a throne 
on a dais of nine steps is Osiris, as judge 

of the dead. Before him is placed a pair of 
scales, in one bowl of which is the figure of a 
bird, a symbol of the human soul. Of this we 
are assured by reference to another chapter of 
the same document (Plate 14), wherein are re- 
presented, under the same figure, the souls of 
the human race walking among flowers and 
incense. In this example, too, the number of 
birds corresponds with the number of men on 
the steps of the dais of the throne, the number 
nine in the Egyptian mind being the entire 
plural, and, in this instance, intended to repre- 
sent all mankind, or that all grades of society 
must come to be weighed in the balance of 
Further on, in the same picture, is the 
figure of a pig in a boat being chastised by a 
monkey, one of the Cabieri, or punishers of the 
wicked. The — of a boat is here used to 
signify that the human soul now animating the 
body of the pig is being conveyed across the river 
which separates Hades or Amenti, the abode of 
souls, from the abode of the living, whither the 
soul of some person is being conveyed to pass 
a by way of punishment, in that 

orm. 


ised 

ow, up Plates 16 and 17, we find on 
the floor of a figure in out- 
line more than seven feet in length, representing 
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the goddess of heaven in the act of extending 
herarms to receive the mummified body of the 
king which was — in the sarcophagus. 
The name of this divinity, 

those accom ing the fi sustaining the 
one in Plate 1s. e is ed, in Jer. xliv. 25, 
‘‘the queen of heaven.” The whole of the 
space unoccupied Foy figure is covered with 
hieroglyphics, in which the two names of the 
king occur very frequently. All this inscription, 
like the legend which is carried round the out- 
side of the sarcophagus above the band of dots, 
may be regarded as personal. Below this band 
the hieroglyphics relate exclusively to the reli- 
gious notions of the time, in which the name of 
the king does not once occur. The several 
various readings of the Royal names as they 
appear in this and other documents of the 
period are collected in Plate 19, and are con- 
trasted with one on the obelisk of the Porta del 
Popolo, where the long-eared figure has been 
converted into a hawk-headed divinity, denoting 
a change in the religious opinions of the country, 
which must have occurred before the death of 
the king, since the obnoxious figure does not 
once appear in the hieroglyphics on his sarco- 
phagus. The fragments, the only remains of 
the iid, are collected together in Plates 18 and 19, 
and, it may be remarked, they exhibit a con- 
tinuation of the subject of Amenti. On the in- 
side of two of these fragments there is the figure 
of the god Thoth, the recorder of events, a 
ing up in heaven the lamp of the , in accord- 
ance with the notion expressed in 2 Chron. xxi. 7. 
We cannot dismiss this notice without compli- 
menting the authors on the t and valuable 
accession they have made to the published hiero- 
glyphical texts, and we shall look for a complete 
translation of the hieroglyphics when the work 
has been a reasonable time in the hands of the 


Egyptologists of Europe. 





Too Good For Him. By Florence Marryat 
(Mrs. Ross Church), Author of ‘‘ Love’s Con- 
flict.” Three Volumes. (London: Richard 
Bentley.)—-Mrs. Ross Church is what may be 
termed a free and easy writer, and affects a 
certain jauntiness of manner which she would 
lead us to infer comes entirely of her thorough 
knowledge of the world, and especially of her 
familiarity with its gayer phases. That her in- 
formation is second hand, crops up several times 
during the story. Young men, for instance, 
have no private rooms at clubs where they may 
receive lady friends of questionable social status, 
and popular actresses are not in the habit of 
leaving the theatre in their professional attire. 
Fast young fellows who have been years about 
town, and who afterwards settle down into re- 
spectable family men, are the last people in 
the world to put their names to paper for those 
whom they have only known as hangers-on and 
‘* loafers,” as our American cousins would say. 
And here indeed lies the front of Florence Mar- 
ryat’s offending. She has made the turning 
point and chief interest of the story depend upon 
an impossible incident, and therefore has robbed 
her work of all pretensions to art. She might 
have obtained, with a very little modification of 
the circumstances, all she wanted without com- 
promising so fatally the character of her hero, 
and allowing the fact to ooze out but too palpa- 
bly that Rex Reverdon was through the whole 
“eee a mere ‘‘spoon.” She has fared little 

etter with her heroine, ‘“ Isobel.” Our 
author’s intention is to make her perfection 
itself ; but once or twice the heroine appears to 
us in the character not so much of a gentle 
lady, as of a very unamiable scold, per- 
fectly competent, when occasion demands, 
to take her own part. We are bound 
to receive an author’s personages as they 
are presented to us; but the author, on the 
other hand, is bound’ to keep the characters con- 
sistent with themselves. en the story itself 
is not allowed to take its natural course. The 
author, with her eternal ‘‘1,” stands between it 
and us; and when she is not full of wise saws 
and modern instances, she refreshes us in this 
wise : ‘* I hope that the importance of that one 
great reality which of all things alone will endure 
when our miserable display of earthly passions 
shall have perished and passed away, will, 
although not dragged forcibly to the foreground, 
still run through every work that may issue 
from my hand, as gold thread woven into 
damask enhances the value of the manufacture, 


although it is by no means the princi nt em- 
ployed in it.” This is ee ody show 
which side she takes as between God and mam- 


mon; and considering that the tale is one of modern 
fast life, the author evidently deems such anavowal 
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Netpe, is engraved 
over her head in large characters, the same as’ 





necessary as a make-weight, perhaps, for the 
Penn manner to . ich Poe alladed at the 
opening of our notice. But this latter quali 
often sinks into slovenliness, and then Fin 
to orderly arrangement of sentences, and even 
grammar itself. Such slips as ‘“‘with I,” “ it 
was really him,” ‘‘ it was her,” ‘a hei nf 
occur by far too frequently, and whenever there 
is a chance of eschewing the objective of ‘‘who” 
our — does a ~ fact och curivus, and 
sychologists ma able to make something 
rf ‘b that the deter of such English as we have 
quoted admires ‘‘ small waists” in woman. Our 
readers will have seen by this time that we 
cannot praise ‘‘ Too Good for Him,” and yet the 
painter of ‘‘ Gabriel and Isobel, his diéu-donnée,” 
ought to do something worthy the name of 
literature. 


Charlotte 
Martegres. 





Thrale. A Novel. By Stephen 
Two Volumes. (London: Maxwell 
and Co.)—If this is the first essay of Stephen 
Martegres in the art of story telling, we have 
ood hopes of him. His narrative is direct, 
fis style simple, and what he purposes to do he 
does honestly and modestly. A more artistic work- 
ing in of his materials may come with practice, 
although it must be confessed that literature, 
like situ, is a feeling as much as an art. In 
this respect we are rather disappointed with our 
author. His dramatis persone are confined to 
four, and his incidents are also very limited in 
number. With a canvas so contracted, we 
naturally look for roundness and finish; but 
after the melancholy climax of the story, the 
author seeks to prolong the interest through 
four w chapters, when a like number of 
pages ought to have sufficed. This is the only 
oo of ‘‘ padding” we have observed in the 


Charlotte Thrale, a pure-minded young 

irl, in order to prevent the breaking up of her 
father’s house, seeks an interview with the rich 
old lawyer who holds im his hands the destinies 
of her family. The old man falls in love with 
her, and her father’s debt is cancelled on the 
day of her marriage. The sacrifice she has made 
is brought home to her bitterly when she dis- 
covers that she is the object of a ionate 
worship on the part of her husband’s handsome 
nephew; but, like the true woman she is, 
she resists and conquers heroically. Not, how- 
ever, before her husband’s old housekeeper, a 
religious fanatic of the conventicle type, has had 
her suspicions aroused. These she communi- 
cates to her master, and the poison works fatally. 
It is the old story of the Tealian Francesca, or 
pretty “emp so, attired in the current mode ; 
and although there is thus nothing new either 
in the plot or the catastrophe, the tale is so 
naturally told, that few will read it without in- 
terest, or refuse to acknowledge its exhilarating 
purity. 





Wild Times. A Tale of the Days of Queen 
Elizabeth. 3 Vols. (Murray & Co. 1865.)—The 
author of ‘‘ Wild Times,” unaware, apparently, 
that to produce a work such as he has meditated 
is a task requiring the possession not only of 
great antiquarian knowledge, but also of that 
special talent for x gage ony bor actual life of 
a past epoch which is the highest gift of the 
historian and the novelist, has fallen into the 
not uncommon error of supposing that an 
historical novel can be produ by serving up 
modern thoughts and ideas with a garnish of 
antiquated phraseology. What he has proposed 
to himself has been to afford an insight into the 
sufferings of the Catholics in the times of 
Queen Elizabeth, and to show the various forms 
which persecution assumed in the days of thetoler- 
ably despotic Virgin Queen. To do this, he has 
deauetbed a family, all the members of which are 
Catholics ; one son, a Jesuit, in co uence of the 
state of popular feeling, as well as of the laws, with 
regard to the body to which he belongs, living 
abroad. The mother, however, who is on her 
death-bed, pines for the last ministrations of her 
Church, and the Jesuit—what could he less ?—~ 
comes over to visit her. By the treachery of 
one of the domestics, the authorities re- 
ceived an intimation of his return. After 
many vain attempts at concealment, he is 
caught, and the family which has aided him in his 
concealment is subject to various more or less 
brutal forms of persecution, which result in 
the death of one of their number. In all the 
details of the story the author proves himself a 
good F sag ve ae a a ; and = inci- 

ents he deseri an e language he 
into the mouths of his characters, eR cows 
principal or subordinate, are ludicrously out of 
place. Dull without being correct, and absurd 
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without being amusing, ‘‘ Wild Times” may be 
accepted as a of the worst kind of his- 
torical romance, itself a form of fiction in which 
the present age has been least successful. 
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CIENCE has sustained a loss by the death of 
M. Silbermann, Curator of the Museum of 

the Conservatorie des Arts et Métiers, at Paris, 
and a member of the Council of the Société 
d’Encouragement. M. Silbermann was well 
known as the inventer of several improvements 
in scientific apparatus, and also, in conjunction 
with M. Favre, as the author of an elaborate 
investigation on the latent heat of vapours. 
His death took place in Paris, in his fifty-ninth 

ear. 

$ WE regret to announce that Dr. Samuel P. 
Woodward, F.G.S., a member of the Council of 
the Geological Society, and long known, in con- 
nexion with the British Museum, as a distin- 
— geologist and archeologist, died at 
erne Bay on the 11th inst., at the age of forty- 
three years. His remains will be removed from 
his residence, 10, Rochester-terrace, Camden- 
road, and interred at Highgate Cemetery to-day. 





MISCELLANEA. 


Tue proprietors of certain daily newspapers 
take no pains to conceal the facts that these 
papers are both read by all the world, and also 
yield them an income equivalent to a king’s 
ransom. Those who boast about their wealth 
are seldom those who distribute it with open 
hands ; consequently, when we hear so much 
about the extraordinary success of certain 
ps pom we naturally expect to hear nothing 
about the great liberality of their proprietors. 
A daily paper, which is more notable for its 
high standing than remarkable for its osten- 
tation, has recently set a very good example to 
its He oc A and — contemporaries. The 

ear having proved a very rous one, 
the seal are of The Daily Woes tare distri- 
uted a 
among the members of their staff. We are 
glad to record a fact so honourable to the pro- 
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share of their increased profits 





prietors of a newspaper. We sincerely trust 
that in place of being the rare exception, it will 
hereafter become the usual practice for the pro- 
prietors of successful newspapers and literary 
publications to give the reapers good reason to 
rejoice whenever the annual harvest has been 
unusually bountiful. 

Tue return of Mr. John Stuart Mill to 
Parliament will be heard with satisfaction 
throughout Europe, as well as in our colonies and 
in America. Since Mr. Mill’s name has been 
mentioned in connexion with the representation 
of Westminster, enlightened men in all countries 
have been waiting the result with deep interest. 
The election of that thoroughly English writer, 
Mr. Thomas Hughes, by the immense con- 
stituency of Lambeth, is a subject for general 
congratulation ; and the return of Mr. Torrens, 
who, as Mr. Torrens M‘Cullagh, is honourably 
known in English literature, and as a contributor 
to our Liberal journals, is another indication of 
the increased knowledge and improved taste of 
the great metropolitan constituencies. Professor 
Fawcett will also bring to the discussion of many 
important topics in Parliament the aid of a 
vigorous and cultured mind. 

Ir is reported that the Roman Catholic 
bishops of Bavaria intend to suppress the 
Faculty of Theology of the University of Mu- 
nich, in order to get rid of the Canon Deellinger. 

Tue Abbé Perreyve, lately deceased, has be- 
queathed the manuscripts of Father Lacordaire 
to Count de Montalembert, and his correspon- 
dence to M. Foisset, one of the judges of the 
Imperial Court of Dijon. 


Tue freedom of action allowed to Christian 
women still strikes the true Asiatic as inexpli- 
cable. The Dnyanprakash, a Marathi paper, 
publishes a letter caricaturing European ideas 
on this subject. The writer, who signs himself 
‘* Ghost,” is made to say that the Queen is going to 
issue the following commands regarding the 
conduct of husband and wife towards each other : 
Every husband must bow twelve times to his 
wife the first thing in the morning. Next he 
should fetch water and bathe her, and having 
washed her clothes, must cook for the family. 
After that he should seat her in a becoming 
manner, and serve her food. . He is then to give 
her Vida, and then care for his own stomach. 
The wife in her turn must kick him twelve times 
early every morning, make him work at the 
usual drudgery, and go to his office. Women are 
at perfect liberty to behave as they like. Adultery 
will not be reckoned sinful, neither will the 
Government look upon it as penal. The women 
are to be fully authorized to use the rod towards 
their husbands. 

Tue translator of Strauss’s new ‘‘ Life of 
Jesus” has not been long in finding a publisher. 
The book is promised in October, by Messrs, 
Williams and Norgate, who are now receiving 
subscribers’ names, 


THE next annual meeting of the Archxological 
Institute of Great Britain and Ireland is to com- 
mence at Dorchester, on the Ist of next month ; 
the Marquess Camden president. Jn the course 
of the meeting a lecture will be delivered by 
Professor Willis on Sherborne Abbey Church. 
Mr. J. H. Parker will accompany pend 
visiting Corfe Castle, and point out its architec- 
tural features ; and Mr. Charles Newton will 
give a lecture upon Pheenician Art. Excursions 
will be made to Sherborne, Corfe Castle, Wim- 
borne, Milton Abbey, and other places. 


In the annual report, which has just appeared 
in India, of the operations of the Indian Post- 
office, it is stated that the number of unpaid 
letters continued to increase. No native in the 
interior will trust the Post-office with a paid letter. 
‘* We frequently in our own office,” says The 
Friend of India, ‘‘receive letters ore mg 
the stamps inside, because of the conviction o 
the senders that ‘bearing’ letters are sure to 
reach their destination. Of the whole number 
two per cent. were sent to the Dead Letter- 
office. This is not a large proportion when we 
remember that every year there are tens of 
thousands of pilgrims on the move in Northern 
and Western tn ia, who have no fixed address ; 
that our native feudatories will give no assist- 
ance in the delivery of letters, any more than 
they check the highway robbers who plunder 
the mails ; that the writing of the poorer classes, 
such as domestic servants and artizans, who are 
often on the tramp, is generally illegible; and 
ee ee e vaguest 

THe American papers complain of a lack of 
women in the new mining territories of the Far 
West. Nearly the entire population of Nevada 
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and Colorado are of the male sex, and now that 
they have got houses and cities, and wealth of 
silver and gold, they are anxious beyond measure 
for the society and help of women. Neither 
wives nor servants can be had, though both have 
unequalled opportunities. The Rocky Mountain 
News is very Yea on the subject, and 
is also practic It declares that women 
will find in that country the ‘ Utopia of 
their dreams.” If husbands are desired, they 
can be had at leisure; and if women wish 
to en in household employment, they 
can quickly acquire fortune. The men out there, 
moreover, are not only rich, but the editor 
assures us are otherwise desirable, and he pro- 
ceeds to enlarge upon their virtues. 

TxHE students of the University of Liege have 
conceived the idea of an association between the 
youthful members of‘universities in all countries. 
They invite all students to an international 
congress to be held at Liege from the 27th 
October to the lst November next, inclusive. 


Tue people of the Potteries, wanting the sum 
of 3,000/. to complete the Wedgwood Memorial 
building at Burslem, the scheme including an 
institute for the education of future potters, pro- 
jected an exhibition at Alton Towers, in which 
they were assisted by the authorities at South 
Kensington, and by the Earl of Shrewsbury, 
who generously threw open his ancestral resi- 
dence to the public. On Monday the exhibition 
was ‘‘ inaugurated” by Earl Granville. Water- 
colour drawings and oil-paintings abound. There 
is also a trophy of old Wedgwood ware, contri- 
buted by the Chancellor of the Exchequer, Lord 
Leigh, the Earl of Dartmouth, Mr. Marjoribanks, 
and members of the Wedgwood family. In the 
cases around are arranged specimens of modern 
Wedgwood ware, and productions of the houses 
of Minton and Copeland. The collection includes 
the déje@ner service of which the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer, in his address at Burslem, said : 
**T have a nearly slate-coloured déjef@ner of the 
ware which I believe is called jasper ware. This 
seems to me a perfect model. The tray is a short 
oval, extremely light, with a surface soft as the 
finest flesh to the touch, and having for orna- 
ment a scroll of white ribbon, very graceful in 
its folds, and shaded with partial transparency. 
The upper pieces have a ribbed surface, a similar 
scroll re-appears, while for their principal orna- 
ment they are dotted with white quatrefoils. 
These quatrefoils are delicately adjusted in size 
to the varying circumferences, and are executed 
both with true feelings of nature and with a 

recision that would scarcely do discredit to a 
jeweller.” 

THE residences at Stevenage in connexion with 
the guild of literature and art will be finished by 
the 22nd inst., and the council and several of the 
members propose to visit them in company, 
lunching together in the afternoon, at an inn 
close to the Guild Institute, called ‘‘ Our Mutual 
Friend.” 

A vOLUME, which was rather widely adver- 
tised a short time ago as a new novel by the 
author of ‘‘Barbara’s History,” proved to be a 
collection of tales from ‘‘ Household Words,” 
and complaints were made of the announcement. 
Miss Edwards now states that immediately she 
saw ‘‘Miss Carew” advertised as a new novel 
she wrote to the publishers (Messrs Hurst and 
Blackett), stating that she thought it very un- 
advisable, and that she was sorry toseeit. The 
principal of the firm, who had not seen the 
advertisement, at once assured her that the mis- 
leading phrase should not be repeated, and the 
words ‘‘new novel” were withdrawn. Miss 
Edwards adds that she had originally called her 
collection by the title of ‘‘ Waste Paper,” and 
regrets that she was persuaded to alter it. ‘‘As 
I think,” she observes, ‘‘‘Waste Paper’” would 
have been a title to which my severest critics 
could have taken no exception.” 

M. Dumas, the eminent French professor of 
chemistry, having declared in a recent speech 
in the Senate that homeopathic practitioners 
were not excluded from the Paris hospitals, 
four physicians, Drs. Jousset, Fredeult, Mil- 
cent, and Ozanam, formerly internes of the 


Paris hospitals, have published a letter in which | 


they assert that the honourable senator has 


been misinformed, and that homeopathists are | 
_ slightly above to slightly below the freezin 


systematically excluded by the administration 
of the hospitals. They admit that one hospital 
physician, the late Dr. Tessier, was a homeo- 
pathist, but they add that, when appointed, he 
was an allopathist, and did not adopt the prin- 
ciples of homeopathy till years afterwards. 
Ex-PREsIpENT BucHANAN, who is, rhaps, 
more un r just now in the ‘Northern 
States of America than even Jefferson Davis, 








is about to publish a history of his administra- 
tion. 

Some of the noble lords who were members of 
the late committee on the Public Schools Bill 
were at variance with certain of the witnesses as 
to the fittest education for the sons of trades- 
men. We find the Bishop of London saying to 
one gentleman, Mr. M. H. Bloxam, ‘‘ Of course, 
for a tradesman’s son, who was intended to be a 
tradesman, the education he would receive at a 
public school in Latin and Greek, and so on, 
would not be such as would suit him for his 
position ;” but Mr. Bloxam did not know that. 
‘*T have observed,” he said, ‘‘that it has suited 
them very well ; they have been all the better 
for an education of the kind.” The Bishop: 
‘*T mean, as regards those who are going into 
trade ; it would not be an advantage for them to 
read Greek plays, would it?” Mr. Bloxam: 
‘*T have conversed with several of them, and 
they have stated to me that it has been of very 
great advantage to them in after life.” Other 
witnesses reminded his lordship that the suc- 
cess of a boy at school often decided whether he 
should go into trade or not; and the cases of 
several distinguished men, the sons of tradesmen, 
and educated at public schools, were mentioned. 
The Rev. C. E. Oakley, rectorof St. Paul’s, Covent 
Garden, said to the committee: ‘‘One of the 
Bishop of London’s most distinguished pupils, 
whose name it is not necessary to mention— 
his lordship will know whom I refer to—was the 
son of one of the tradespeople of Rugby, whose 
widow was living in the place ; certainly they 
were very poor persons. I am thankful always, 
when I see his name in a most distinguished 
eyes in this country, to know that he owed 

is success in life entirely to the benefits of that 
foundation [Rugby.J’ But there are only 
fourteen of the sons of the tradesmen at Rugby 
in the school at the present time, though the 
founder evidently had other intentions. Dr. 
Temple says, with few exceptions, he does not 
think that these boys are very happy ; they do 
not associate much with the great bulk of the 
school, and he has noticed that the sixth form, 
as a rule, will never fag a tradesman’s son. The 
son of a tradesman at Harrow has lately dis- 
tinguished himself at the City of London School, 
and is going up to the University, and the Rev. 
H. M. Butler told the committee that, when he 
heard of it, he at once sent for the boy to 
congratulate him upon it. The Earl of Claren- 
don: ‘* Why did that tradesman, seeing that he 
had got a clever boy, not avail himself of the 
foundation at Harrow?’ The Rev. H. M. 
Butler : ‘‘ I think because he felt that all the rest 
of the boys were of a different class of society. 
I do not believe that his son would have been so 
happy there, er that he would have worked so 
well,” 

A New York contemporary complains that 
among the effects of the restoration to peace, is the 
revival of ‘‘ the isms.” The war killed out for 
the time most of the fanciful theories by which the 
Northern mind had been previously occupied and 
amused. Spiritualism, Freeloveism, Bloomerism, 
and a score of like doctrines which had seized upon 
the minds of idle people, passed out of discussion, 
and seemed to all appearance dead and buried. 
But they are now alive again, and among the 
events of the day is another convention of the 
Bloomerites, held to establish the right of the 
fair sex to wear what dress they please. 
Lochester was the scene of the gathering, but a 
number of the inhabitants seem to have laughed 
at the female speakers so much, that the conven- 
tion broke up in disorder. 


Tue Rev. G. F. Browne, Fellow and Assis- 
tant Tutor of St. Catherine’s College, Cam- 
bridge, and a member of the Alpine Club, has 
just published, in a volume, a description of 
twelve ice caves he has visited in France and 
Switzerland—caves, varying from 50 to 250 
feet below the surface of the earth, unconnected 
with glaciers or snow mountains, and in lati- 
tudes and at altitudes where ice could not, under 
ordinary circumstances, be supposed to exist. 
The measurements which the author gives of 
the masses of ice in the caves were certainl 
taken under awkward circumstances—‘“ in dark 
eaves lighted by one, or sometimes by two, 
candles, with a temperature varying from 


point, and with no surer foothold than that af- 
forded by slippery slopes of ice and chaotic 
blocks of stone.” 


In replying to an address given to him before 
his late departure from India, Mr. R. W. 
iraham, chief engineer of the Great Indian 
Peninsular Railway, happily said: ‘‘ It is one 
of the characteristics of his profession that an 
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engineer can look back on his successful works 
with unmixed satisfaction, for they almost in- 
variably tend to the welfare and iness of 
mankind. And this is more strikingly the case 
where, as in India, he enters on nearly un- 
broken ground. My professional career is pro- 
bably now closed, and it is impossible for me, 
or for those who have been associated with me, 
to look back on the last fifteen years without 
feeling that it is a high privilege to have been 
instrumental in carrying out the great work to 
which you refer. Our names will soon be for- 
gotten, but our works will remain a lasting 
monument of prosperity and peace.” 

In consequence of the time required for the 
preparation of the maps, the narrative by David 
and Charles Livingston, of an expedition to the 
Zambesi and its tributaries, &c., is postponed 
until the autumn. 

A Book to be looked for in the —os 
dull season is the ‘‘ Life, Journals, and Letters 
of Jonathan Swift,” by John Forster, LL.D. 

A Panis letter gives the following particulars 
respecting the Palace for the Universal Exhibi- 
tion of 1867: ‘‘ This immense edifice will be 
about 500 metres in length and 400 in width. 
The form proposed is elliptical, or rather that of 
a parallelogram, with a semi-circle added at each 
end. This arrangement will allow all the indus- 
trial and artistic productions of the different 
countries to be distributed in lines resembling 
those of a spider’s web. Besides two t pas; 
sages, one from the Pont d’Iéna, the other facing 
the Ecole Militaire, a number of sectors, or 
radii, cross the concentric galleries, the largest 
of which, nearest the circumference, is devoted 
to machinery, and the one nearest the centre to 
the fine arts. In the midst is to bea garden, 
which will permit the visitors to go into the open 
air without leaving the precincts of the building. 
After the gallery of fine arts, which may be said 
to terminate inside the construction devoted to 
the exhibition, comes an annexed space, leading 
immediately to the garden, and presenting the 
history of human ingenuity of all ages and 
nations, by means of specimens of the different 
instruments man has invented to facilitate 
labour. The passage leading from the middle 
of the Palace towards the Pont d’Iéna will, 
moreover, have a peculiar interest ; being pre- 
ceded by a sumptuous vestibule, which forms 
the interior of the facade, it will be nothing less 
than a ery devoted to the plastic history of 
the earth, as well by geological sections as by 
landsca completing this instructive exhibi- 
tion. The Palace will be connected with the 
Seine by a cutting through the quay at the Pont 
d’Iéna ; visitors will pass under a light bridge 
made expressly to lead to the Salon. The river 
itself will be utilized, and will become an aquatie 
hall of the Exposition, at the same time as» 
means for arrivals by water. Buoys, anchors, and 
naval apparatus of all kinds will here be exhi- 
bited in their proper element. Such, I believe, 
are the arrangements already decided. There is 
also what may be called the fancy part of the 

roject, which is not definitively fixed, and may 
be modified or even abandoned. The Palace of 
Industry only occupying about one-third of the 
Champ de Mars, it has been suggested to trans- 
form the rest into a kind of park, in which the 

ublic would find not only cafés, restaurants, &c., 
but also cabinets intended for correspondence, an 
electric telegraph, a small theatre for plays in all 
languages, a conversation room, a model farm, a 
specimen of a — and even an observatory. 
In this part, and close to the outer walls of the 
Palace, will be placed the boilers of the steam- 
engines for working the machines in the great 
oly at the end, as it is not thought prudent 
to have the boilers inside the building.” 


Some German merchants, residing at Paris, 
have conceived the project of founding at Bourg- 
la-Reine a redhehale (or commercial school), on 
the plan of the establishments designatedin Ger- 
mapy by that title. 

Tue Straits Times, published at Singapore, 
draws the especial attention of the islanders to 
some remarks in THE READER in April last, on 
the causes of the failure of nutmegs on that 
island. Mr. Cameron, whose book was then 
reviewed in our columns, had quoted this disaster 
as ‘‘an example of one of those curses which at 
times overtake man’s industry, apparently un- 

rovoked by his own default;” whereas THE 

EADER contended it was the natural result of 
ignorance, and a bad system of cultivation. The 
reviewer proceeded to show what had been the 
errors. the Straits Times, after quoting the 
latter observes: “There is at least 
enough probability in the explanation here 
given to entitle it to be put to the test, and we 
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ta tg ce bh Rhyme” by Ebenezer 
on Sir Robert Peel, in 1840, has never 


been printed till a few weeks back, when the 
to whom Elliott gave it, Mr. T. Badger 
Reader on Real Property to the Inns 
of Court, published it in his interesting local 
lecture to his brother Rotherhamites on /vanhoe 
Land :— 
TAN HIM, 


If hard and tough grow butchers’ skins, 
Because they often ride ; 

If thick with cant, as both my shins, 
Is meek Saint Agnew’s hide ; 

If consciences grow thick and foul 
With quibbles that men use ;— 

The skin of sweet Sir Robert’s soul 
Would sole a pair of shoes. 

And if his soul’s thin skin grows tough 
With bobbing up and down, 

And nought but leather’s strong enough 


To save a a town,— 
What need we do, our foes to ban, 


Our country’s wounds to heal, 

But get some ised hand to tan 

_ The well-bobb’d soul of Peel? 

And since the man won’t think it sin 
To save a soul from hell 

(But which is soul and which is skin, 
May find it hard to tell), 

What need we do, I fain would learn, 
If such a case befall, 

But lime and soak the whole concern, 
And tan him soul and all ? 


_Mr. Browntne, in his ‘ Memorabilia,” 


“Ah! did once see Shell 
‘And did he sto aod eperen os 
And did to him n? 
How it seems, and new !” 
One who had often seen the young face of the 
oet, and heard him speak, has lately lain down 
life, after a long and honoured course of use- 
fulness. In 1817, the late Mr. G. F. Furnivall, 
of Egham, attended Shelley’s wife in her confine- 
ment, at Great Marlow, and was called up to Lon- 
don to see her again in 1819, on her return from 
the Continent. e have often heard Mr. Fur- 
nivall speak of Shelley’s visits before and after 
his wife’s confinement, to report progress, as the 
saying is. The poet would walk or row across 
to me eighteen miles—jump up on 
the surgery counter, tell his wife’s state, and 
chat away, refusing always to take anything for 
refreshment but a bowl of milk after his long 
walk or pull, and looking, as the doctor said, 
more like a boy just from school than a married 
man. Of opposite principles in theology and 
itics, these two talkers had a good many 
ts, and the doctor used to flatter himself 
that he once cleverly stopped a discussion among 
and his friends, at Marlow, on the justifi- 
ableness of suicide, by producing his case of 
dissecting knives, and saying, ‘‘ Well, gentle- 
men, if any of you want to put your theory into 
practice, there are the tools in good order ; set to 
work.” The subject was forthwith changed. 
Another matter on which poet and doctor could 
not agree was, the treatment of Shelley by his 
wife. Mrs. Shelley used to order her husband 
about worse than if he had been her footman ; 
and so bullied him, that the doctor more than 
once remonstrated with him for standing it. 
But the poet 


the Irishman’s plan—‘‘ Be Jasus, I'd give her 
the outside, and kape the inside to meself.” 
Mr. Furnivall died on the 7th of June last, 


i aged eighty-four years and one month. 


quarter, when it was extinguished. The ground 
on which the British Museum stands ae be. 
merly the Duke of Bedford’s property, and the 
house where the fire took was once the 
of the Duke’s agent. Subsequently, when 
was a guard of soldiers at the Museum, 
room was in this house. It is sepa- 

from the main building on the north side 
about twelve feet wide, and from 


office 
there 
their 
rated 
a 
, 8 residence by five or six 

y Ga the 





collections, and the bookbinder’s shop of Mr. 
Tuckett, junior. The windows of this part of 
the main building, which is considered fire-proof, 
were a deal scorched. The Museum is now 
under charge of Inspector Scott, Se t 
Sealey, and nine men of the A Division of the 
sm Police, who have all been ly 
trained as firemen under CaptainShaw. Fricker, 
the second fireman, and Sergeant Sealey, 34 
A, were the first two men in the burni 
house. The latter cut his way in thro h 
the roof, and was bruised in the head 
by the falling tiles. Had not Fricker closed 
the iron door between the right and left parts 
of the house much valuable public property 
would certainly have been destroyed. There were 
plenty of engimes and a good supply of water, 
there being several stand-pipes ; and, from what 
we have heard, though the MSS. have been 
scorched by fire, the loss is comparatively 
trifling. 

‘*Every man, Homulus und Hekastus: eia 
Beitrag zur Internationalen Literaturgeschichte,” 
is the title of an octavo volume of some 350 pp. 
on the History of Literature, by Karl Costin, 
which has just appeared at Hanover. 

MACHINERY is ually superseding manual 
labour in pearly all the Pow ss | of the 
needle. The Wheeler and Wilson Company 
have manufactured 200,000 sewing-machines. 
Their 200,000th is in operation at the Dublin 
Exhibition, and is a beautiful specimen of 
workmanship. 

Tue celebrated tenor Duprez is about to 
establish a large lyric theatre in Paris, and the 
first piece to be performed is one of his own 
operas. 

A prosPrctus has just been issued privately 
of ** The Alexandra College, to prepare students 
for the competitive and professional examina- 
tions,” the names of the governors, professors, 
and tutors of which are given on our first page. 
Students will be received at the rate of twenty- 
five guineas each term (there are four terms in 
the year), for which they will have each a pri- 
vate room, meals in the common hall with the 
tutors, and everything needful, together with 
the right to attend the lectures on every subject 
necessary to qualify them for passing the compe- 
titive examinations for the see Civil Service ; 
for the Indian Civil Service, both first and 
second examinations ; for direct commissions in 
the Army ; for Woolwich and Sandhurst ; for 
scholarships and exhibitions at the Universities, 
and the literary or scientific examinations re- 

uired by the Inns of Court and Medical Colleges, 
ke. The four terms into which the year is divided 
are, from January 17 to April 1 ; from April 1 
to June 17; from July 31 to October 17 ; from 
October 17 to December 23. The throwing open 
the various branches of the Queen’s service, the 
Army, the Navy, with the Home and Indian 
Civil Services, to all the empire, has called into 
existence a vast number of private establish- 
ments for the preparation of candidates. It 
has been thought, however, that a public insti- 
tution, in which none but men of acknowledged 
academic merit shall be employed, will furnish 
a better guarantee to the public that they will 
obtain what is needed, and that the preparation 
of candidates can be effected more economically 
at a public college than by any private establish- 
ment. But another reason, still more powerful, 
for the establishment of a public seminary, 
arises from the ease with which certifi- 
cates of good conduct are obtained from 
private tutors, which does harm to the 
Queen’s service, by lowering the tone of 
honour and moral feelings among the candi- 
dates from whom the Queen’s service is supplied. 
It is believed that at a public institution there 
will be greater power to restrain young men, both 
by precept and example, from indulging in 
tastes which will mar their future fortunes, and 
less hesitation to withhold certificates until a 
reformation has been effected. Whilst the reli- 
ious observances of the Coll will naturally 
ollow the forms of the Established Church, 
there will be no attempt to interfere in the 
slightest degree with the many other modes of 
faith and forms of worship which are found 
within the wide limits of the British empire. 
But the Queen’s service, civil and military, de- 
scribes only half the walks of life which are open 
to young men in the present day. The Univer- 
sities have es open numberless 
scholarships and ibitions to the young men 
of all the empire; and as there is no doubt 
that those who leave our public schools to go to 
college will be found ably prepared to compete 
for appointments, it is not the object of 
the Ale College to devise any specific 
scheme to attract candidates of this class, yet 
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such pupils may occasionally be received, and 
may certain advan in the peculiar 


methods there adopted for imspiring confi- 
dence to undergo such an ordeal. e same may 
be said of those students who nt themselves 


for examinations in the medical and legal pro- 
fessions, any of whom may here receive such 
preliminary and special tuition as shall enable 
them to enter upon their subsequent studies with 
more ease and effect than some of the existing 
systems are calculated to realise. These remarks 
make it plain that the new college will stand in 
the same relation to the various appointments 
and ways of life open to the public, according to 
modern systems, in which our old Universities 
have stood, and still stand, towards the Church 
and the Bar. 


Messrs, MACMILLAN and Co. are preparing 
a ‘Brief Biographical Dictionary,” consisting 
simply of names, professions, and dates of births 
and deaths, and occasional mention of more cele- 
brated productions in literature and art. 


We have to announce the second volume of 
‘*T/Histoire du Canada; et Voyages que les 
Fréres Mineurs Recollects y ont faits par le F. 
Gabriel Sagard Theodat.” The third volume is 
at press, and will appear in September ; and the 
fourth volume, which completes the work, will 
be published in November.— ‘‘ Le Grand Voyage 
du Pays des Hurons, Situé en l Amérique vers 
Mer Douce, és derniers Confins de Ila Nouvelle 
France, dite Canada, par F. Gabriel Sagard 
Theodat ; avec un Dictionnaire de la Langue 
Huronne,” has just been reprinted by Tross, 
of Paris, who has just ready a new edition of 
**Discours du Voyage fait (en 1534) par le 
Capitaine Jaques Cartier aux Terres Neufues 
de Canada, Norembergue, Hochelaga et Pays 
Adjacens, dite Nouveile France, avec Particu- 
lieres, Mceurs, Langage et Ceremonies d’icelle.”— 
‘* Documents inédits sur Jaques Cartier et le 
Canada, publiés d’aprés les Originaux is: 

walors inconnus par Alfred Ramé. is 

aan the companion volume to ‘ Bref 
Récit et succincte Narration de la Navigation 
faite en 1535 et 1536 par le Capitaine Jaques 
Cartier, aux Iles de Canada, ichtlans Sague- 
nay et autres. Ré¢impression figurée de I’ Edition 
originale rarissime de 1545. Avec des variantes 
des manuscrits de la Bibliothéque. Impériale. 
Précédée d’une Introduction Historique par M. 
d’Avezar.”’ 


Tue Literarisches Centralblatt, No. 28, notices. 
Grimm’s ‘‘Neue Essays uber Kunst und Lite- 
ratur ;” and also somewhat damagingly his new 
art journal: ‘‘Ueber Kiintsler und Kunst- 
werke ;’—the Grenzboten, No. 27, has a paper, 
‘* Aus dem Leben des Generals von Hanau ;”— 
the Deutsches Museum, No. 26, ‘‘ Nachbildungen 
Englischer Gedichte ;”—the Blitter far Litera- 
rische Unterhaltung, No. 26, a review of the new 
volume of Gervinus’s History ;—the Huropa, 
No. 28, ‘* A Survey of the Dead Sea ;”—the 
Magazin fir Literatur des Auslandes, No. 27, 
‘The Town of Ismailia, on the Freshwater 
Canal of Suez ;”—the Ausland, No. 26, ‘‘ Edel 
und Adel: Wiistenleben und wiistes Leben;” 
‘The Place of the Sponges in the Works of 
Creation ;” ‘‘ A Visit to the House of Sanson 
(the hereditary executioner) ; ‘‘ The Newly-dis- 
covered Bone Caves of Belgium ;” and ‘‘ Typo- 
graphy and tis & 4 ;"—and Aus der 
Heimath, No. 26, ‘‘Lebende Bilder aus der 
Naturgeschichte ;” and ‘‘Sand aus Meeres- 
schwiimmen,” by E. Kohler. 


AmoneG the ‘‘translaciouns and endityng in 
wordly vanitees” which Chaucer prays that 
God may have mercy on him for, and forgive 
him his guilts, occurs the name, ‘‘ The Book of 
the Leoun,” or ‘‘Leo.” There is a French 
romance, ‘‘ Le Chevalier au Lion, ou les Aven- 
tures d’Yvain, fils du Roi Urien.” Can any of 
our readers tell us whether the English romance 
of ‘* Ywain and Gawain” is a translation of this 
French one, and if so, whether the English 
version is good enough for Chaucer, or contains 
any phrases, constructions, or words, that can 
be paralleled with any in his known works ? 








CORRESPONDENCE. 





THE TEMPLE OF HEROD AND THE SEPULCHRE 
OF CHRIST. 
To the Editor of Tue REAvDER. 

Sir,—At the outset of my correspondence in 
Tue Reaver, I gave utterance to my firm con- 
viction, that from the original records in Greek 
of Josephus, Eusebius, and Socrates, alone, the 
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sites. could be determined of the Temple of 
Herod and the Sepulchre of Christ ; that under 
the Dome of the Rock stands the Holy Sepulchre— 
at the Mosque El Aksa stood the Temple of the 


Jews. 

In this final letter I will sum up the argument 
and prove its truth. In an ordinary sum 
there is a certain rule by which to prove its 
correctness. In the present instance I have such 
a rule, to my mind so certain and undeniable, 
that scarcely any points of ancient topography 
are left freer from doubt than these. It proves 
that the Round Church of Constantine was built 
over the Holy Rock ; that that church, in form, 
was like the Dome of the Rock ; that it stood in 
the Haram, on Mount Moriah, face to face with 
the site of the Temple of Herod. 

About three or four centuries after the build- 
ing of this church a pilgrimage was made to 
Jerusalem by the French bishop, Arculfus. He 
remained there nine months, noting with the 
greatest minuteness the Holy Places he went out 
to see. Onhis return homewards to France, the 
vessel he was in was driven out of its line to the 
coast of Scotland, and he was —— enter- 
tained in the island of [ona by Adamnanus, the 
Abbot of St. Columba. The travelled guest 
eg! repaid the courtesy; for he not onl 
told his guest all he had seen, but drew a roug 
plan on a waxen tablet of the Round Church over 
the Sepulchre, and of thé relative position of the 
Basilica of Constantine, with the churches which 
had afterwards been added, of Golgotha and St. 


We cannot be too grateful that the admirable 
foresight of the grateful abbot led him to copy 
this plan and to hand it down to posterity ; for 
that copy is in existence at this moment, in the 
** Acta Sanctorum” of MM. d’Achery and 
Mabillon (Vol. 4) ; and Mr. Bonney has a correct 
engraving of it in his pamphlet on the Holy 
Places ; so that he, as well as others whom it 
may interest, can follow me as I proceed with my 
comments. 

Here, then, in this plan of Arculfus, is the rule 
by which I prove my sum; for not only did 
Adamnanus transcribe it, but he added remarks 
to it, and gave references, by letters, to each 
remarkable spot. 

First in the plan stands the Round Church 
over the Sepulchre, with its two circular aisles, 
and the Holy Rock in the centre. It is, in fact, 
a rude outline, such as a schoolboy, unable to 
draw an octagon, would make of the Dome of 
the Rock as we see it. The aisle nearest to the 
Rock is marked in the reference (letter E), 
Ecclesia. Thus my rule proves, first of all, that 
the Round Church of Constantine was built 
over the Sepulchre. ‘‘ Upon these two points,” 
says Adamnanus, ‘I particulariy interrogated 
Arculfus: precipué de Sepulchro Domini et 
ecclesia super illud constructa.” 


Next in the plan, to the east, and adhering to 
the Round Church, was an enclosed court 
(letters K K), Adamnanus remarking that ‘‘inter 
Anastasim—hoc est, illam sepe supra memoratam 
rotundam ecclesiam, et Basilicam Constantini, 
quedam patent plateola.” This court was so 
extensive as to contain within it Golgotha, 
which, says the Bourdeaux Pilgrim, was a stone’s 
cast from the Sepulchre. In his time (A.D. 333), 
Calvary was a small open elevated mound 
(‘‘monticulus”). In the time of Arculfus (a.p. 
695) it was covered over by a large church 
called Golgotha (letter F). 

Still further east, attached to the eastern wall 
of this court, was the “Basilica magno culta a 
rege Constantino constructa, que et Martyrium 
appellatur” (letters M K). 

We must now go back to the plateola, in order 
that I may usher in the final proof, which (to 
my mind) ‘closes the argument and puts it 
beyond a doubt. 


Abraham was dwelling at Beersheba, adistance 
on foot of something more than two days’ 


journey from Jerusalem. In order to mark the 


recise time of the solemn event which follows, 
it is said that after a sojourn of many days with 
his allies, the Philistines, God commanded Abra- 
ham to go and sacrifice his son on a certain 
mountain in the land of Moriah. And the aged 
ar ape went forth on foot with Isaac, and two 
ads to etna the laden ass. On the third 
morning he caught a distant view of the appointed 
hill (higher then than when the pacha was 
afterwards levelled to receive the Temple), but 
not too far off to enable him to do what he was 
bidden, and to come back to his two men 


with the ass and the tent, and to go a part of the | 
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way homewards to Beersheba the same day. 
‘*So Abraham returned to his pong ara and 
they rose up and went together to eba.” 
(Gen. xxii. 19.) 

Where was this precise mountain on which 
God had told him to sacrifice his son? The 
Jews, in uninterrupted succession, should know ; 
and they declare with one voice that it was 
Mount Moriah, the ewes Haram. To fix it, 
however, and put it beyond a question, Josephus 
says (Book i. 13), that the offering was e on 
the mountain where the Temple was 
built. ’ 

Here, then, is my conclusive proof. In the 
Court adjoining the Church of the Sepulchre, 
just between it and the great Basilica, and close 
to Golgotha, there is marked in the plan of 
Arculfus (letter G) the spot where Abraham 
repared to slay his son; ‘‘accounting that 
was able to raise him up even from the 
dead ; from which he received him in a figure.” 
(Heb. xi. 19). That, says Adamnanus, was 
‘‘ille famosus locus in quo Abraham Patriarcha 
altare composuit, super illud imponens lignorum 
struem, et ut Isaac immolaret filium suum, 
evaginatum eripuit gladium”’ (vii.). 

So that near the actual spot on Mount Moriah 
where the sacrifice of Abraham and the restora- 
tion of Isaac took place, there took place the 
sacrifice and resurrection of Christ. ere the 
type was exhibited there was exhibited the 
antitype too. I have reason, then, I conceive, 
to repeat with confidence that when I was in 
Jerusalem, and stood, as I did, by the Holy Rock, 
in the Haram, looking south, I stood on the site 
of the Round Church of Constantine, face to face 
with the site of the Temple of Herod. 

After this it might be thought unnecessary to 
speak of the objections regarding dy@i, and the 
loathed subject of the cesspool. But there is 
this peculiarity in these objections, that, on close 
examination, they prove the best description of 
witnesses—unwilling witnesses to the truth of 
our cause. 

‘* Eusebius,” says Mr. Bonney, ‘speaks of 
but one church built by Vonstantine—the 
Basilica ; and to translate dpi (with an accu- 
sative) as ‘round’ is a ter mistake ; it 
ought to be ‘near’ or ‘at.’” Now, if we go to 
the classical Stephens or Liddell, we shall find, 
I fear, that ‘‘round” is quite as incorrect as 
‘‘near” or ‘‘at,” but not a whit more. The 
truth is that classical rules are derived from 
classical examples ; later examples, such as Euse- 
bius of the 4th century, are unclassical, because, 
in many cases, they are a rule to themselves. 
In what sense, then, does Eusebius use dpgi 
(with an accusative) elsewhere? Speaking of 
the corridors of the Basilica, he says that they 
ran all along the sides of it (a4p@i)—the whole 
length of the building. So that I conceive he 
intended to convey by dp¢i the meaning of a 
continuity of form, whatever it might be, in the 
object spoken of ; and that, as in the one case 
he means ‘all along,” in the other he means 
‘* all round about.” 

But not only so. In no sense could the 
word dp@i as ‘‘ round,” or ‘ near,” or ‘ at,” 
apply to the distant Basilica; and, therefore, 
miust have referred to another church, and that 
churchthe RoundChurch built over the Sepulchre 
of Christ. 

With regard to the final and fatal objection 
(as it is called) of the —— the theory of 
Mr. Willis and Signor Pierotti comes so 
strengthened by the name and authority of M. 
Vogiié, that it must needs be accepted. The 
theory is, that the opening in the floor of the 
Cave of the Rock received the offal from the 
altar sacrifices of some temple above it; and, 
therefore, that that cave could not have been the 
Sepulchre of Christ. 

Now, while I deny the conclusion, I willingly 
accept the abomination as an actual boon alll a 
fresh argument in my favour. For what are the 
circumstances of the Holy Sepulchre? Nothin 
is more clear than that after the resurrection o 
Christ the heathen did all they could to dese- 
crate the spot, and to hide it from His disciples. 
For this purpose they covered it with earth, and 
raised over it a temple to Venus, and made 
their blood offerings to her on the altar. And 
to crown the indignity, we may well suppose 
that they pierced through the floor of the sacred 
cave, to discharge the offal from the altar sacri- 
fices of the temple above it. 


That being the case, I claim the cesspool as 
another proof that what is now the Dome of the 
Rock was at the outset the church built by 
Constantine over the Sepulchre of Christ.— 
Your obedient servant, S. Smirx. 

Vicarage, Lois Weedon. 
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THE GLACIAL PERIOD IN NEW 
BRUNSWICK. 


pion wr H. YOULE ae who, not 
very long ago, was amo us narrating 
his experiences in the Labrador i has 
now completed a geological survey of the 
province of New Brunswick. His “ Prelimi- 
nary Report” thereon, which we have just re- 
ceived, though not in the nature of things so 
interesting to the general reader as his ‘‘ Explo- 
rations in Labrador,” will be warmly welcomed. 
by logists. His chapter ‘On the Surface 
Geology of the Province” is so valuable, and it 
contains such a decided outcome on one of the 
questions now under discussion in the world of 
science, that we thinkit right to give the ipsissima 
verba of the report. Professor Hind is too tried 
an observer to have the facts on which his con- 
clusions are founded called in question, and his 
statements are all the more valuable, as they 
refer to a region which has not before been 
brought in evidence. He remarks that :— 


‘‘Whenever the loose covering of clay and 
sand is swept off the solid rock ughout the 
whole extent of this province, glacial strie are 
visible : in other wo the rocks are seen to be 


olished, striated, and sometimes pee grooved.. 
These striations are observed at all altitudes, but 
they have been obliterated over wide areas by 
atmospheric influences. During the sum- 
mer I saw them on the summit of Blue Moun- 
tains, 1,650 feet above the sea. There small 
surfaces of a very hard peotemnecgneian conglome- 
rate are beautifully polished and striated. They 
abound throughout the slate region of the pro- 
vince, the slate receiving with ease and retaini 
with much persistency the markings produ 
by the slowly moving glacial mass. 

‘The general direction of these strie is N. 10° 
W., but oat are often two sets to be seen, dif- 
fering in direction by. two or three 
The best place within a few miles of Fredericton 
for examining these strie under bog * te gerd 
circumstances, is in Prince William i at 
and near the antimony mines. On the road to 
the mines leading from the main post road the 
strie are beautifully retained on the polished 
surface of a hard silicious slate. The country 
in that vicinity has been ground away and re- 
moved by ice to a vertical depth of-some hun- 
dred feet, as has, indeed, a considerable portion 
of, if not the whole, of the province. 

‘‘In Prince William, however, an observer 
can not only see the ‘tracks’ of the glacial mass. 
graven on the rocks, but he can see the 
work it has accomplished in excavating Lake 
George. He can trace the course of the glaciers 
far beyond Lake George (442 feet above tide) 
and Bear Lake ; see it in imagination sweeping 
past the edge of the plateau of the Carbonife- 
rous series, which it has worn away to an es- 
carpment west of Oromocto Lake, and as a 

lacial stream passing down the valley of the 
rpm to the sea, 

‘* The western extremity of the Coal Measures 
holds up Lake Oromocto. It has been denuded 
ph by lateral glacial action towards the west, 
until we have the remarkable spectacle presented 
of a bold escarpment facing the west, holding up 
a lake containing 10,000 acres, and 115 feet 
above the valley it overlooks. Lake Oromocto 
is 370 feet above the sea, the es which 
overlooks the M vic is 394 feet, and the 
river itself flowing at the base of the escarp- 
ment is 256 feet above the same level. 

**The poli of some of the harder rocks 
is extremely beautiful, and shows that the 
action of the ice slowly moving over it must 
have continued for an reenter te period of 
time. It is not to be supposed that the ice had 
uniformly one direction ; on the contrary, its di- 
rection may have varied through an entire 
quadrant under different conditions. 

‘* The direction of the moving mass of ice was 
= due north and south. As the glaciers 
approached the sea they accommodated them- 
selves to the sinuosities of the vall 
which they made their escape, and produced 
striations in different directions. At a 
elevation and more inland, what were on sea 
shore mere ice-streams, would be in the interior 
a uniform or broad glacial mass. Su for 
instance, that a mass of ice several h feet 
thick, like that which now covers in part the 
surface of Greenland, once extended over the 
entire surface and flanks of ~ oa high- 
land range tothe north and -east of 
Saint John ; during its slow movement 
the sea it would not onl with it 
materials it tore off the rocks over which it 
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wp, but it would also score and polish the 
rocks themselves. At that period the valley of the 
Saint John was probably, but not necessarily, 
filled with drift ; the glacial mass passed over it 
towards the sea, scratching and og a the 
rocks during its slow but irresistible journey ; 


no roar he sea, it would probably split into 
tongues, chiefly on account of its moving 
eccentrically, and thus covering a larger area, 
owing to the figure of the earth ; and by reason 
of climate these tongues would reach the sea as 
ice rivers, in process of time excavating for them- 
selves deeper and deeper channels, which ulti- 
mately became ‘Fiords,’ or deep bays, where the 
glaciers ‘calved,’ to use the term commonly 
employed in Greenland, and gave off their ice- 

. An inland glacier having, as it were, 
once established itself in any determinate geo- 
graphical position, would in process of time, 
assisted by its own glacial river, wear out a lake 


The probable thickness of the glacial cover- 
ing is next considered :—- 

** Some idea of the former enormous thickness 
of the glacial mass which once covered a con- 
siderable portion, if not the whole of the pro- 
vince, may be gleaned from the occurrence 
of those beautifully-polished metamorphic con- 
glomerates at the summit of Blue Mountains, in 
the Tobique valley, 1,640 feet above the sea. 
This would involve a glacial mass certainly not 
less than 2,000 feet in thickness ; but as there is 
no doubt that far more elevated mountain sum- 
mits in the highlands are grooved and polished, 
it would be very unwise to attempt to fix a limit 
to the thickness of the glacial mass which once 
covered the province from such data. 

**If we turn our eyes southwards, we find 
Mount Washi m, which is over 6,000 feet 
high, marked with glacial strie nearly to its sum- 
mit, the rough, unpolished surface of its crown 
covered with loose fragments, alone remaining 
unscored, showing that during the glacial epoch 
its summit was just raised above the surround- 
ing ocean of ice. 

***In this region,’ says Agassiz, ‘the thick- 
ness of the sheet cannot have been much less 
than 6,000 feet ;’ and in another place in the 
same article: ‘In short, the ice of the great 
glacial period in America moved over the conti- 
nent as one continuous sheet, over-riding nearly 
all the inequalities of the surface.’ 

**If these are the conclusions advocated by 
Agassiz, in relation to America generally, north 
of the 44th parallel, we may accept as a very 
modest deduction the entombment of all the 
mountains in the highlands of the province 


under one glacial pall. 

“‘Dr. Dawson, the able and distinguished presi- 
dent of McGill College, Montreal, whose writ- 
ings and authority have so frequently been 
quoted in this report, does not agree with the 
views of glacialists as now understood. Dr. 
Dawson urges as a chief objection to the stria- 
tion of a portion of the St. Lawrence Valley— 
Ist. ‘That the direction of the striation was 
from the ocean toward the interior, against the 
re of the St. er tapaws Naas ;’ and =~ 

en speaking of the supposed excavation o 
the t lake by cahak af ice, he says, 
‘Glaciers could not have effected it ; for even 
if the climatal conditions for these were ad- 
mitted, there is no height of land to give them 
momentum.’ 

***But,’ says Dr. Dawson, ‘if we suppose 
the land submerged so that the Arctic current 
flowing from the north-east should pour over 
the Laurentian rocks on the north side of Lake 
Superior and Lake Huron, it would necessarily 
eut out of the softer Silurian strata just such 
basins, drifting their materials to the south- 
west.’ This conclusion is far from being borne 
out by the existing lake basins. An Arctic cur- 
rent could not have occasioned the vast sub- 
as escarpments which exist on the north 

ide of the Indian peninsula and its island pro- 
longations in Lake Huron. There are 300 
feet of water close to many parts of the shore 
in that whe of the lake, a depth equal to that 
of the Bay of Fundy, notwithstanding its won- 
derful tides and never-ceasing currents. The 
vast depths of the great Canadian lakes, from 
700 to 1,000 feet, surrounded by unbroken 
rocky rims, which hold their waters up, is 
r potent ment against the existence 

of currents, especially an Arctic one, which is, 
vely speaking, a surface current, the 


ay and ee. polar current flow- 
ing over i e phical position of the 
axes of the great lew which would be that of 
the current, is of itgelf a grave objection to the 


is of i 
views urged by Dr. Dawson.” 





After stating that an elevation of the conti- 
nent is alone required to account for the observed 
phenomena, the formation of escarpments is 
next discussed, and the conditions under which 
glaciers are formed are next dwelt on :— 

‘¢Tt is well known that glaciers can only be 
formed where there is sufficiently low mean annual 
temperature and an abundance of moisture. On 
the shores of South Greenland there is, compara- 
tively, a large annual precipitation, estimated by 
Dr. Rink at twelve inches per annum, and sup- 
plying a vast glacier stretching continuously 
from the shore, inland. Advancing further up 
the Straits beyond the region of moisture, the 
region of glaciers, according to Captain Sir L. 
M‘Clintock, is left behind. No icebergs were 
seen in the Archipelago of Barrow Straits ; with 
high land and abundance of moisture there is an 
abundance of icebergs, but in the Archipelago of 
Barrow Straits, with a drier atmosphere, icebergs 
are not seen. 

**Tt follows from these observations that a 
zone of moisture during the glacial epoch would 
in the north temperate regions be a zone of 
glaciers, and the boundary of these glaciers 
would necessarily follow an isothermal line. May 
not the escarpments described on a preceding 
page represent a boundary of a zone of 
moisture and the isothermal line which 
limited the ice masses? and may it not 
be ultimately shown that the glacial phenomena 
of the North American Continent have been 
limited at different periods to certain zones, 
which were zones of elevation and moisture, and 
that there is no necessity for conceiving, with 
— that a continental cap of ice covered both 
poles, possessing the enormous thickness he 
assigns to it ? Upon this view it does not appear 
to be improbable that glacial phenomena may be 
recognized in many preceding geological ages of 
the world ; and the huge rounded boulders in 
some of the ancient conglomerates, belonging 
even to the Paleozoic series, awaken the sus- 
picion that glacial zones existed in those remote 

riods?” 

After a chapter on glaciers, rivers, and lakes, 
the all-important subject of Jake basins is next 
considered :— 

‘* There can be little doubt that nearly all the 
lake basins in New Brunswick and Maine, like 
those of Canada, have been excavated by means 
of glaciers. Sir W. E. Logan has shown that 
the rock which is most characteristic of the in- 
numerable lake depressions in the Laurentian 
region of Canada is the comparatively soft 
crystalline limestone, and there is every proba- 
bility that the main erosive force has been 
glacial action. 

‘*The remarkable parallelism between Lochl 
Lomond, Kennebecasis Bay, the Long Reach, 
with its continuation to Belle Isle Bay, Washade- 
moak Lake, and Grand Lake, all point to glacial 
action, guided probably by previously-existing 
valleys, formed by anticlinal or synclina- 
folds, these lying in a course not far removed 
from the general course of the glacial mass. It 
has not unfrequently happened that when a 
glacier entered an ancient valley, it followed the 
course of that valley as long as it did not deviate 
many degrees from its original direction, but if 
the valley deviated more than a certain number 
of degrees, the glacier left it, and pursued its 
course up hill a. down dale, without regard to 
obstacles not sufficiently formidable to divert it 
from the line of maximum descent. Hence we 
frequently find striz leaving a valley and passing 
up the southern bank; this is cmmandalie the 
case near Fredericton, where the glacial 
masses have slowly progressed southwards 
in the direction indicated by the valley 
of the Nashwaak, pushed across the Saint 
John, then partially filled with drift clays, 
and thence over the plateau to the sea. 
They have been to a certain extent the 
cause of the gently sloping banks of the 
river here, which, though they rise to the 
height of 400 feet above the level of its 
waters as it now exists, yet their eleva- 
tion is attained after a long and uniform 
slope, broken only by terraces which mark the 
slow subsidence of the river or lake estuary 
during the period of the partial re-excavation of 
the valley.” 








BELGIAN BONE CAVES. 

M DUPONT, who, conjointly with M. Van 

. Beneden, has charge of the explorations 
at Furfooz, has recently presented to the 
Minister of the Interior the following report on 
the progress of the work, from the beginning 
of the present year :— 

“In my report of the 12th of January last, on 
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the scientific explorations at Furfooz, I had the 
honour to acquaint you with the results of my 
work up to the end of the year 1864. Since 
that time the excavations at this ancient 
human station have been continued, and after 
two months’ unsuccessful labour, I had the 

leasure of bringing several interesting facts to 
ight. 

"hs I have shown in my previous report, the 
escarpment which bounds on the south-east the 
ancient Roman fortress of Hauteraiscenne at 
Furfooz contains numerous caverns, which 
were inhabited by man at a very remote period, 
of which history leaves us in complete ignorance. 

The works completed up to the Ist of January, 
1865, showed that the caverns in this neighbour- 
hood were formerly inhabited by barbarous 
tribes, totally unacquainted with the use of 
metals, and using flints and the bones of animals 
as tools. Eminently a nation of hunters, they 
subsisted on the flesh of the reindeer, bear, 
chamois, and other animals belonging to cold 
climates, which have long since disappeared from 
this country. Their commercial sebailanie were, 
however, somewhat extensive, as is proved by 
the fossil shells, which, to my great surprise, I 
dug out of these caves, in the midst of the débris. 
These shells, there is no doubt, belong to the 
calcaire grossier of Paris. From France, too, 
came nearly the whole of the flints, which by a 
well-directed blow they fashioned into tools. 
Finally, as a no less characteristic trait, their 
dead were placed in cavities in the rock without 
having been previously burnt. They were not 
covered with earth, and the entrance to the 
sepulchre was closed simply by a block of stone. 


These early periods of man’s existence in Bel- 
gium were brought to a close by a great and irre- 
sistible inundation, which covered our plateauz, 
and deposited upon them the yellow clay of the 
fields. The greater part of the animals disap- 
peared at the same time from these latitudes— 
the reindeer, elk, glutton, and some others 
were driven to the polar regions, and the chamois 
and wild goat to the snows of the Alps and 
Pyrenees. I have to call your attention to some 
new facts in support of these views as to the 
man of the Reindeer Period. 

At the summit of the escarpment where the 
ancient people of Furfooz fixed their habitation, 
andimmediately abovethe 77voudu Frontal, which 
served as a burying-place, is a cavern called the 
Trou Rosette. It is divided into two small gal- 
leries, about five metres in length and two in 
width, running parallel, and communicating by a 
large and nearly circular opening. The total 
height is about four metres, and it was filled to 
a depth of three metres with yellow earth and 
stones. Only one of the openings was sufficiently 
large to admit of an entrance, and neither 
bones nor worked flints were visible. When, 
however, the workmen had excavated as far 
as the opening into the other gallery, these 
objects were discovered in abundance. Bones of 
animals were found mingled with those of man, 
and a careful exploration brought to light a 
human skull crushed between two blocks of 
stone, and a number of bones and flints embedded 
in the yellow clay. It was, in some respects, a 
repetition of the spectacle of the 10th of Decem- 
ber last. My first care was to stop the work, 
and to invite M. Van Beneden, and other scien- 
tific men, to corroborate the authenticity of this 
new discovery. M. Van Beneden at once recog- 
nized the remains of the reindeer, beaver, and 
other animals, associated with human bones, 
which were those of three individuals, one ap- 
parently an infant, and another perhaps about 
twenty years of age. indosalel objects were 
rare in this new cavern. I only found some 
pottery, but no flints or cut bones. The pottery 
was similar to that discovered in the 7’rou des 
Nutons and in the Trou du Frontal. It was of 
black clay, containing calcareous grains. It was 
of hand manufacture, and was, in some cases, 
marked with coarse furrows. It had only been 
partially hardened in the fire. The men of the 
Trou Rosette were therefore nearly contempo- 
raneous with those of the 7'roudu Frontal. They 
lived principally on the flesh of the reindeer. 
Their tools were flakes of flint and cut bones, 
and their utensils were of unbaked clay. Their 
dead were deposited in rock cavities, closed with 
a flat stone ; and they were destroyed by the 
inundation, of which the clay of our fields fur- 
nishes such indisputable evidence. 

It may be asked whether the Jyrou Rosette 
served as a place of sepulture, as was the case 
with the Trou du Frontal. I do not think so. 
These human bones were collected together in 
one corner of the cavern, crushed by large 
stones, and were not in that state which would 
lead us to suppose that the skeletons were there 
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when the waters burst in. I believe, on the con- 
trary, that the bones were still clothed with 
flesh, that the corpses were, so to speak, 
pounded by the enormous masses of rock, 
transported or dislodged by the current. 
The absence of flint weapons and objects 
which we must look upon as amulets, corrobo- 
rates this view of the matter, as does the absence 
of the stone slab, which would preserve the 
corpses from the attacks of wild beasts. Were 
T compelled to give an opinion on these human 
débris, I should be inclined to recognize in them 
the results of one act of the terrible drama of 
which our country was a witness, when every 
living thing in those regions perished by the 
waters. 

It is unnecessary for me to enlarge upon the 
grandeur of this catastrophe or upon the facts by 
which its occurrence is proved. An inundation 
which covered the summits of our plateaux, more 
than 200 metres above the level of the sea, and 
deposited upon them a thick layer of yellow sedi- 
ment, is an event of which we must be prepared 
to find traces whenever we study these remote 
epochs. We have already seen how it scattered the 
human débris in the other caverns in the neigh- 
bourhood of Furfooz. The Trou Rosette, in my 
opinion, shows us how the wretched inhabitants, 
to escape the danger, sought refuge on the pla- 
teaux. In their terror they imagined that 
shelter might be found in the gloomy cavern, 
were, however, they met their death in the 
midst of the waters. 

I have thus laid before you, M. le Ministre, 
the ideas suggested by an examination of the 
new cavern at Furfooz, belonging to the Rein- 
deer Period. These data complete the facts 
which have been furnished by our neighbours. 
I am now engaged in investigating the facts by 
which this age may be connected with still more 
ancient epochs—a point of importance in tracing 
the history of our race from its earliest origin. 
Thanks to the kind assistance which you have 
lent me in these laborious researches, I trust 
that the problem will, in time, be completely 
solved.” 





ON THE SKELETON OF A 
HOTTENTOT. 


HE following interesting and important ob- 
servations are extracted from a paper we 
have just received, which appeared in the last 
number of the ‘Proceedings of the Boston 
Society of Natural History.” 

The subject operated upon by Professor Wy- 
man was nearly adult, and came to his death by 
suicide. The webb between the fingers was 
more extensive than usual, and gradually in- 
creased in breadth from the index to the little 
finger, where it reached as far as the joint be- 
tween the first and second phalanx. The 
epiphyses of the long bones were still un- 
attached, but the wisdom teeth were mature. 
The brain weighed 3 Ibs. 2 oz. Av., which is 
about the average weight of a European brain. 
The individual was unusually tall for a Hottentot, 
and measured five feet and five inches in height. 
A comparison of Hottentot and Bushman skele- 
tons, and casts of bodies, contained in the 
museums of London and Paris, give an average 
height of four feet six inches. While the 
height of the body just equalled the distance 
between the tips of the fingers, the arms being 
outspread, the legs were disproportionately long, 
so that the pubes was more than five inches 
above the centre of the whole height. The 
measurements show that the cranium is not 
brachycephalic, as in the Mongolians, but de- 
cidedly elongated, as in the Negroes. The 
capacity of the cranium was found to be eighty- 
two cubic inches. 

The pelvis was very remarkable for its di- 
minutive size, and, when seen in front, for its 
square form. 

Professor Wyman remarks that—‘‘ The re- 
semblances of this Hottentot pelvis to that of 
the apes are trifling in comparison with the dif- 
ferences ; these last being so great, that no one 
would hesitate in the slightest degree as to 
whether the pelvis belonged to the human family 
or not. The resemblances which really exist, 
with the exception of those belonging to the 
sacrum, are only shown by a close comparison of 
measurements. 

** The pelvis of the most anthropoid animals— 
viz., of the chimpanzee and gorilla—is charac- 
terized, in a most marked degree, as differing 
from that of man, by its relatively as well 
as absolutely greater length ; by having the crests 
of the ilia in planes more nearly transverse ; by 
having the brim of the pelvis in the form of an 
elongated oval, with diameter from before 
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backwards much the longest; by having the 
plane of the brim of the pelvis so inclined to- 
wards the vertebral column as to make with this 
last a much more open angle; in having the 
ischia longer, as shown by the which se- 
parates the cotyloid cavity from the tuberosity 
—the tuberosities longer, their extreme points 
more widely separated ; in the extension of the 
rough surface of the tuberosity for the attach- 
ment of the muscles, as far as the symphysis ; 
and in the greater extent of the union of the 
bones of the pubes with each other at the sym- 
physis. ; 

‘The sacrum of the anthropoids is also quite 
marked, in having its length greater in propor- 
tion to the breadth of its base. 

“The most striking approximation of the 
Hottentot pelvis to that of the anthropoids is 
to be found in the sacrum ; for while in the Cau- 
casian the longitudinal diameter of the bone ex- 
ceeds the transverse by only 0°10 of an inch, in 
the Hottentot it is longest by 0°73, in the gorilla 
by 0°84, and in the chimpanzee by 0°85, of an 
inch. If we take into consideration the straight- 
ness of it, it will be seen that, in the respects 
mentioned, it comes nearer to that of the anthro- 
poids than of the Caucasians ; but in its size, in 
proportion to the whole pelvis, it differs very 
much from the apes, and much more closely re- 
sembles the same part in man. 

‘*The difference between the lengths of the 
ulna and humerus, though somewhat less than in 
the average, is, nevertheless, not uncommon in 
European skeletons. The humerus is perforated 
at its lower end, on one side by a very small 
opening, and on the other has only a thin plate 
between the olecranon and coronoid fosse. Of 
seven skeletons of pure negroes which we have 
examined, the humerus was perforated on both 
sides in three, on one side in one, and on neither 
side in three. 

‘* The thigh-bones offered nothing unusual, either 
as to the shaft or neck. The tibiw are remark- 
able for their length in proportion to that of the 
femora. When the two bones are placed side by 
side, the lower ends of both on the same level, 
the tibia reaches as high as the middle of the 
neck of the femur, while in the skeleton of a 
European it only reaches as far as the lesser tro- 
chanter. 

‘* The os calcis is more slender than in ordinary 
skeletons, and is particularly remarkable for 
having the tuberosity and neck only slightly 
exceeding the rest of the bone in their vertical 
diameter.” 





SCIENTIFIC NOTES. 





THE programme of the Archeological Congress 
at Dorchester has just been issued. The meet- 
ing will begin on Tuesday, August Ist, and con- 
tinue to Tuesday, the 8th, inclusive—under the 
Presidency of the Marquis Camden, President 
of the Archeological Institute, the Camden 
Society, and the Kent Archeological Society. 
On Wednesday, Professor Willis will read a dis- 
course on Shelborne Abbey, and on Thursday 
will accompany visitors over the building, ex- 
—— its architectural features. Mr. Newton, 

eeper of Antiquities in the British Museum, 
will deliver a discourse on Pheenician Art in 
Britain. 

As our readers will notice in our report of the 
proceedings of the Paris Academy of Sciences, 
a discussion is being carried on between MM. 
Matteucci and Le Verrier, as to the priority of 
England or France in suggesting the system of 
publishing forewarning weather signals. 


Two years ago a laboratory attached to the 
Paris Museum of Natural History was founded 
by MM. Frémy and Chevreul, in which students 
were at liberty to carry on chemical researches 

tuitously. This laboratory has now from 
orty to fifty students working in it, and to these 
M. Frémy has freely given his time and advice. 
M. Duruy, the Minister of Instruction, has re- 
cently given 10,000 francs to the laboratory, and 
M. Meénier has offered to supply the chemicals 
for nothing. -M. Ménier had himself intended 
to found a school of practical chemistry, but 
when he heard of the opening of the laboratory of 
the museum, he abandoned his idea, though not 
his desire to contribute to the progress of che- 
mistry ; and therefore, in addition to the che- 
micals, he has given a sum of 10,000 francs to the 
institution. 

THe French Academy of Sciences has just 
elected M. Wurtz as the candidate chosen by 
the Academy for the next biennial prize. M. 
Chevreul is delegated to present their choive 
to the Institute. 
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THE third volume of Mr. Jeffreys’s work on 
‘‘ British Conchology” (Van Voorst) is to 
appear this month. It will contain a full ac- 
count of the J’eredo, or shipworm, and terminate 
with the genus Littorina. 

WE learn from The Natural History Review, 
that great exertions are now being made at Mel- 
bourne to get up a new expedition in search of 
Dr. Leichardt and his party, who are generally 
supposed to have perished in the interior of 
Australia some sixteen years ago. Intelligence 
obtained by ‘Mr. McIntyre during his recent 
trans-Australian jouney is said to have com- 
pletely disproved the generally acquiesced-in 
statements of Leichardt’s fall under the hands 
of savages near Mr ee Creek ; and it is urged 
that even after this sty Br ay of time it is pos- 
sible that some of his brave band may yet be 
living. We cordially wish success to the under- 
taking. Although it is of course most pro- 
bable that the whole of the a have perished 
long since, it is very desirable that the question 
as to their real fate should be definitely set at 
rest. 

M. Marts-Davy, the eminent collaborateur 
of M. Le Verrier in the French system of meteor- 
ological forecasts, has recently stated the results 
of a comparison he has made between their pre- 
dictions and the actual direction of the wind 
occurring in the Channel during the months of 
October and November. For both strong and 

entle winds in every 100, 81 forecasts as to their 

irection were successful. For the direction of 
gentle breezes the accordance was 84 per cent. ; 
and for gales the accordance was 67 per cent. 


Tue daily inhalation of the gases emanating 
from the purifiers of gas-works was, some time 
since, suggested as a wonderful specific for 
whooping-cough. This treatment has assumed 
a scientific character from the researches of MM. 
Burin du Buisson and De Maillard, who have 
presented a paper on the subject to the Paris 
Academy of Sciences, which we notice this week 
in our report. The authors state that both in 
France and Germany the result of several years’ 
experience of eminent physicians shows that 
the emanations from the gas purifiers are really 
efficacious in diseases of the respiratory organs. 
From analysis, they believe they have succeeded 
in finding the compound upon which the cura- 
tive action depends. This product is a volatile 
liquid, which they term gazéol. They affirm that 
its vapour can be inhaled in any place without 
danger or difficulty, that it has valuable thera- 
peutic properties, and is useful for the different 
affections of the respiratory passages. The 
remedy is applied by placing some of this sub- 
stance in a saucer, and allowing it spontaneously 
to evaporate at the ordinary temperature in a 
closed room in which the patient is confined. In 
order to give this treatment a fair trial, it is ne- 
cessary the authors should publish the precise 
composition of the liquid they use. 


THE annual conversazione of the Royal Insti- 
tute of British architects was held on the 30th 
June, by invitation of the President, A. J. B. 
Beresford Hope, and the Council. A variety of 
interesting objects and works of art was ex- 
hibited, among which were chiefly noticeable a 
selection from the magnificent series of coloured 
drawings, copies of ancient stained glass, by the 
late Mr. C. Winston, lent for the occasion by 
the South Kensington Museum, and a number 
of architectural drawi intended for the Art 
Exhibition at Alton Towers. In addition to 
the above, the galleries of the Architectural 
and Photographic Exhibitions were thrown open. 

WE extract the following from a return of the 
pensions ted between the 20th of June, 
1864, and the 20th of June, 1865, and charged 
upon the Civil List: Mrs. Boole (widow of the 
late Professor of Mathematics in Queen’s Col- 
lege, Cork)— in consideration of her late hus- 
band’s distinguished attainments as an origi 
mathematician of the highest order, and of his 
remarkable labours towards the extension of the 
boundaries of science, 100/. Mr. H i 
—in consideration of the services he has ren- 
dered to the study of Scotch antiquities and 
Scotch historical research, 50/. Mrs. Elizabeth 
Reid (widow of Dr. Boswell Reid)—in considera- 
tion of the efforts of her late husband to pro- 
mote the knowledge of meu and the prac- 
tical science of ventilation; and of the narrow 
circumstances in which she is left, 1007. Mr. 
Richard Spruce—on account of his contributions 
to botanical and hical knowl the 
result of travels in South America ; of his 
services in introducing chinchona seeds into 
India in 1860, 501. 

WE learn from Les Mondes that an artificial 
ivory is made in France by M. Dupré from a 








maché and gelatine. 

. of this material, though 

a third of the price of those made from 

real ivory, aré yet so durable and elastic, that 

can be thrown from the top of a house on 

pavement or violently struck with a ham- 

mer without injury. With this same paste, to 

ich the name of Parisian marble is given, 

many other things, the finest and most 

cated mouldings for ceilings can be made, 

or capitals of columns can be constructed in any 

— » 80 as to resemble the most valuable 
es. 


Tue Belgian Archxological Academy has made 
arrangements with the Archeological Society of 
France wy pee an international congress at ie 
werp, in August, 1866. During the meeting the 
prizes and medals will be distributed to the suc- 
cessful candidates in the concours for that year. 
The programme of the subjects to be discussed 
is in course of preparation, and will shortly be 
issued. The general secretaries of the congress 
are MM. A. Casterman, Eugéne Dognée, Le 
Grand, and A. Wagner. 


Triibner’s American and Oriental Literary 
Record announces that the Legislature of the 
State of Mlinois has recently voted 20,000 dollars 
for the publication of 3,000 copies of the Geolo- 
ope Report of Illinois, e by Mr.jA. H. 

orthen. This report promises to be ‘a very 
valuable contribution to science. The State of 
Illinois is rich in fossil shells, fishes, and crusta- 
ceans of the carboniferous age, and Mr. Worthen 
and his es, Messrs. F. B. Meek and L. 
Lesquereux, are fully competent to do justice to 
the subject. 

At a recent meeting of the Paris Academy 
of Sciences, M. Reynoso described a new mode 
of man ing sugar. The defecation is per- 
formed by adding acid phosphate of alumina to 
the juice of the -cane, and then treating with 
lime ; ed poe ant phosphate ¢ lime oe 
precipi ectively carrying down the 
pzcnareahy . nitrogenous a The water is 
separa om the juice by an ingenious 
method, Slee ene cold gee of” — 
Rapidly cooli es in suitable vesse 
the ~ of the wan a ormed into a 


Mats. fori 


bs a composed of a mixture of thick syrup 
water redu 


a eritied A little _ flakes. aa toe 
syrup is se means of a centrifuga 
po Fg and then rapidly evaporated ae a 
vacuum the usual way. At the next meetin 
of the Academy, M. TistlekDesvignes claim 
the priority of proposing phosphate of alumina 
in the treatment of sugar. 

Tue Council of we oe of = 
Engineers have award the followi re- 
miums: A wy oe ag a i lford 
Premium, in to . J. W. a 
M. Inst. C.E., for his paper p Fae Free etro- 

litan System of Drainage, and the Interception 
4 the oe from the River Thames.” A Tel- 

and a Telford Premium, in books, 

eilly, Assoc. Inst. C.E., for his paper 

in Girder Work, Illustrated 

Recently Built.” 

elford Premium, in 

books, to Mr. E. H. Clark, for his ‘‘ Description 

of the Great Grimsby (Royal) Docks, with a 

Detailed Account of the closed Land, En- 

trance Locks, Dock Walls, &c.” A Telford 

Medal, and a Telford Premium, in books, to 

Captain H. W. Tyler, R.E., Assoc. Inst. E.C., 

for his ** On ~ Festiniog eon ty! Rom 
Passengers; as a two-feet gauge, with s 

curves, and worked by Locomotive Engines.” a 

Telford Premium, in books, to Mr. J. d, 

M. Inst. C.E., for his paper on ‘“ Giffard’s In- 

j .” A Telford Premium, in books, to Mr. 

. Hawthorn, for his ‘‘ Account of the Docks 

Warehouses at Marseilles.” A Telford 

jum, in books, to Mr. E. Fletcher, for his 

** On the Maintenance of Railway Rolling 

” A Telford Premium, in books, to Mr. 

. Inst, C.E., for his paper on 

-Air Bri Madras Railway.” A 

i ks, toMr G. O. Mann, 

C. **On the Decay of 

in Tropi tes, and the Methods 

for ing and Preventi a’ wn 
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A VERY ingenious substitute for the pump in 
an hydraulic press, the invention of MM. Bes- 
goffe and Ollivier, of Paris, has recently attracted 
some attention on the continent. Although it 
was patented in this country some months back, 
it does not seem to have become much known. 
A brief description may, therefore, not be out of 
place. The principle of this invention consists 
in forcing a solid body into the cylinder of the 

ress, which is, as usual, filled with water and 

ermetically closed. According to one of the 
methods proposed by the inventors for carrying 
this into practice, a bobbin, the axle of which 
roma through to the outside, is fixed in the 
ower part of the cylinder. A metallic wire, 
or piece of catgut, passing through an aper- 
ture in the cylinder, is wound on this bobbin, 
the length being regulated according to the pres- 
sure required to be exerted on the ram. The 
wire may be taken to represent the stream of in- 
compressible water forced in when the ordinary 
pump is employed. The advantages of the new 
arrangement are said to be the more continuous 
application of the power and the avoiding of the 
sudden blows produced by a force-pump. A de- 
scription of this press was read some time back 
before the Society of Civil Engineers of Paris, 
when M. Tresca, dwelling on the continuity of 
its action, remarked that it would probably be 
found useful in making experiments on the 
strength of materials. 

AT a recent meeting of the Industrial Society 
of Mulhouse, Dr. Perrot communicated the 
result of an investigation he had made as to the 
height at which street lamps should be placed 
above the ground-in order to obtain the best 
illuminating effect. He finds that the best illu- 
mination is obtained when the gas flames are 
placed at the goNee height that the lighting 
and cleaning of the lamps permit. 


THE presence of woody matter in paper may, 
according to Schapringer ( Wochenbi/. des nied. 
dst. Gewerb- Vereins), be easily detected by a so- 
lution of sulphate of aniline, which communi- 
cates a citron-yellow colour to ligneous matters 
of all kinds, even in a slight degree to the woody 
parts of the stalks of flax or hemp. The colour 
thus produced is unalterable by boiling in water 
or dilute acids, and can only be discharged by 
oxidizing agents sufficiently powerful to destroy 
the fibre itself. The paper concludes with a 
table, giving the results of the author’s examina- 
tion of the paper used for printing forty German 
newspapers. 

OXYGEN may be prepared simply and easily 
by heating a concentrated solution of chloride of 
lime in contact with a small quantity of freshly- 
ae arpa sesquioxide of cobalt. The process is 

ased upon a discovery made by Dr. Fleitmann, 
of Iserlohn, and described in the last number 
of the Annalen der Chemie, that a solution of 
chloride of lime heated with sesquioxide of cobalt 
or nickel is entirely resolved into chloride of cal- 
cium andoxygen. Theaction of theoxide of cobalt 
in this case is precisely similar to that-of the per- 
oxide of nitrogen in the manufacture of sul- 
phuric acid. Dr. Fleitmann explains tlie 

henomenon by assuming the existence of several 
intermediate oxides. He supposes that the lower 
oxide continually withdraws oxygen from the hy- 
pochlorite of lime, becomes changed into a higher 
oxide, only to be decomposed into oxygen and a 
lower oxide, and soon. A very small quantity, 
about 4 to 1 per cent., of sesquioxide is sufficient, 
and the evolution of gas takes place regularly 
and quietly at a temperature of about 70° or 
80°C. The chloride of lime solution must be 
filtered before being used, or frothing is apt to 
occur. It is not necessary to prepare the sesqui- 
oxide beforehand, all that is requisite being to 
place in the solution a small quantity of prot- 
oxide of cobalt. An elegant lecture experiment 
forshowing the displacementof oxygen by chlorine 
is mentioned incidentally in the paper. [If a 
current of the latter be passed through a so- 
lution of caustic a in which sesquioxide of 
cobalt is s ded, oxygen will be given off at 
the other end of the apparatus. 

For some years past re-vaccination has been 
practised in the Prussian army, and the follow- 
ing results, published by the Presse Medicale, 

some interest, as having been obtained 
under circumstances particularly favourable for 
observation. During the past year 69,560 
vaccinations and re-vaccinations were performed. 
In 59,396 cases the men bore very distinct 
marks of a previous operation, 7,265 were 
slightly marked, and in the ining 2,899 
no traces were visible. The inoculation fol- 
lowed the usual course with 43,596 of the 
patients, it was i in 10,505 cases, and no 
effect was prod on the remainder. ill 

70 





those belonging to the latter category were re- 
vaccinated. e operation was only successful 
in 4,897 cases. Thus, in sixty cases out of every 
hundred (or in seventy if we include those who 
were vaccinated successfully at the second trial), 
was the operation successful. 120 cases of 
small-pox occurred during the year, and of this 
number 64 had not been vaccinated, 30 had been 
re-vaccinated, and in the remaining 26 the vac- 
cine had no effect until the second application. 
The absolute number of cases was much higher 
than has been known since the introduction of 
vaccination into the army. This is partly to be 
accounted for by the greater number of men 
under arms, and by the occurrence of epidemics 
in several localities. Only one death took place. 
In this case the man bore very distinct marks of 
previous vaccination, but, two days after the re- 
petition of the operation, he became ill. A 
short time afterwards confluent small-pox made 
its appearance. 


THE superficial carbonization or yg, 8 
wood, as a preservative means, has long n 
practised on a small scale, the rationale of the 
process being the formation of an indestructible 
skin of earbon, which is moreover im- 
pregnated with the empyreumatic oils and 
creosote, produced by the carbonization of 
the outer layer of wood. About two years ago 
M. Lapparent proposed to apply it to the timber 
used in the mch navy. Some experiments 
which were undertaken with the view to deter- 
mine its practicability have terminated very 
satisfactorily, and the Minister of Marine has 
ordered the process to be introduced into the 
Imperial dockyards. M. Lapparent makes use 
of a gas blow-pipe, the flame from which is . 
allowed to play upon every part of the piece of 
timber in succession. By this means the d 

of torrefaction may be regulated at will. e 
method is applicable to wood-work of all kinds, 
and the charring does not destroy the sharpness 
of any mouldings with which the wood may be 
ornamented. 

THe new French Pharmacopeeia, which has 
been drawn up by a special commission of 
medical men, in conformity with an Imperial 
decree of June, 1861, has been placed in the 
hands of M. Balliére, the well-known Paris 
publisher. The Bibliographie de la France states 
that it is already in a forward condition, and 
that we may expect its appearance shortly. It 
may be interesting to state that the first Phar- 
macopeeia was authorized by the Paris Parlia- 
ment in 1748, This remained in use until 1818, 
when it was replaced by the Codex Medicamen- 
tarius. A revised edition was issued in 1837, 
which has, however, long been out of date, and 
unsuited to the requirements of modern medical 
science. 

PROFESSOR KUHLMANN, who has been occupied 
for some time past in researches on crystallogenic 
force, the results of which have been commu- 
nicated at intervals to the French Academy, has 
recently patented some of his discoveries in this: 
direction. (No. 1,981, 1864.) The patent is for pro- 
ducing ornamentation on porcelam, glass, metal, 
and other surfaces. The effects are produced 
by applying to the surfaces saline solutions or 
other crystallizable matters in a cold state, either 
alone or mixed with amorphous insoluble sub- 
stances held in suspension, and in facilitating 
the formation of large crystalline configurations, 
by thickening the concentrated solutions with 
gum, dextrine, or gelatine. Any solid matters, 
such as mineral colours, coloured enamels, &c., 
may be held in suspension in these solutions. 
By the slow evaporation of the water the solid 
matters will remain deposited on the glass or metal, 
retaining at the same time their crystalline 
arrangement, and the ‘‘ watered ” or “‘ frosted ” 
appearance thus produced may be fixed, in the 
case of glass, by vitrification, and in the case of 
metals by etching with acid. Impressions may 
afterwards be taken from the metal plates in 
the ordinary manner. The specification also con- 
tains a description of a new method of engraving 
upon glass by hydrofluoric acid, which is dis- 
a from certain fluorides insoluble in water, 
preferably those of copper and zinc, by sulphuric 
acid. Sheets of glass covered with the crystal- 
line designs produced by the deposit of these 
fluorides, or with any other design it may be 
wished to engrave, are immersed in a bath of 
sulphuric acid. for several hours, when a very 
pertect engraving is said to be produced. 

THE Boston Society of Natural History have 
published the following conditions on which the 

i founded by the late Dr. William J. 
Walker, are to be awarded for the best memoirs 
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the above-named society. The prizes are: 


First.—For the best memoir presented, a prize 
of sixty dollars may be awarded. If, however, 
the memoir be one of marked merit, the amount 
awarded may be increased to one hundred dollars, 
at the discretion of the committee. Second.— 
For the next best memoir, a prize not exceed- 
ing fifty dollars may be awarded, at the discre- 
tion of the committee ; but neither of the above 
prizes shall be awarded unless the memoirs 
sr ga shall be deemed of adequate merit. 

ird.—Grand Honorary Prize.—The council 
of the society may award the sum of five hundred 
dollars for such scientific investigation or dis- 
covery in natural history as they may think 
deserving thereof ; provided such investigation 
or discovery shall have first been made known 
and published in the United States of America, 
and shall have been at the time of said award 
made known and published at least one year. 
If, in consequence of the extraordinary merit of 
any such investigation or discovery, the council 
of the society should see fit, they may award 
the sum of one thousand dollars. Subject of the 
Annual Prize for 1865-6.—‘‘ Adduce and dis- 
cuss the evidences of the co-existence of man 
and extinct animals, with the view of deter- 
og the limits of his antiquity.” Subject for 
1866-7.—‘‘ The fertilization of plants by the 
agency of insects, in reference both to cases 
where this agency is absolutely necessary, and 
where it is only accessory ;” the investigations 
to be in preference directed to indigenous 
plants. The first and second prizes will be 
awarded annually; the third, once in five years, 
beginning 1870. Competing memoirs for the 
first two prizes, must be forwarded on or before 
April, 1866, prepaid and addressed ‘‘ Boston 
Society of Natural History, for the Committee 
on the Walker Prizes, Boston, Mass.” Each 
memoir must be accompanied by a_ sealed 
—- enclosing the pee name, and super- 
scri by a motto corresponding to one borne 
by the manuscript. 








SCIENTIFIC CORRESPONDENCE. 





MORAINES OF THE TEES VALLEY. 


TJ\HE existence of morainesand other glacial phe- 
nomena of this order in the northern parts of 
land has, I believe, very lately been surmised. 
It may, therefore, interest some of your readers 
to know that, in the upper valley of the Tees, 
between Winch Bridge and Cronkley, the flanks 
of the bounding mountains, and in some places 
the banks of the river itself, are covered or 
formed by huge moraines, as well-developed and 
as clearly marked out as any to be found in the 
Alps, Himalaya, or other glacial regions. 
ommencing above the High Force, the south 
bank of the stream, for a mile or so, is low and 
undulating, formed of loose earth, loaded with 
angular blocks, and covered with boulders ; on the 
north bank, low, rocky, basaltic hills, with pre- 
cipitous faces, come down tothestream ; and these, 
in like manner, are covered with patches of 
moraine deposits and boulders. Higher up, on 
the south side, between the cliffs of Cronkley 
Fell and the river, there is a wide, hilly 
reparne, formed almost entirely of moraine 
matter, stretching down to the river. It would 
be out of place to describe here the relations of 
all these moraines to the bounding cliffs of the 
Valley, but two of the series are very remark- 
able. Of these, one is probably ‘‘ medial,” and 
formed at the junction of a glacier from a valley 
to the south (from Mickle Fell) with that of the 
main Tees Valley. It is about 180 to 200 ft. 
high, and half a-mile long, extending to the river 
at its bend, is covered with boulders, and is con- 
spicuous for the thick growth of juniper bushes 
on its top and sides. It probably overlies and 
concealsa spar of basalt, but of this I am not sure. 
The other series is much more distant from the 
river, and lies close to the foot of the east cliff of 
Cronkley, extending for about half a-mile above 
the White Force. e moraines of which it is 
formed are chiefly lateral, and between them and 
the slope at the of the cliffs is a level, open 
— with a chain of shallow ponds, of which 
e lower discharge their waters down the 
Valley, and the upper in the contrary direction, 
both, of course, to the Tees. This ment 
of moraines, inclosing a flat-floored valley with 
lakelets, is a very familiar feature in Alpine 
regions, and its ial character is obvious to 
those versed in these phenomena. 


Still 

western flanks of Cronkl male dot caeane 
ey, and on the opposite 
moraines 





Of scored surfaces, and polished rocks, there 
is abundance ; and from the contour of the low 
basaltic hills, and the relations of the cliffs on 
the banks of the Tees, above the High Force, to 
the direction of the Valley, it seems evident that 
the main features of this part of the Valley are 
due to a great — that once filled its bed. 
The moutonnéed surfaces of hills all look up the 
Valley ; and on the very edge of the stream, 
just above Cronkley bridge, the tops of the 
basaltic prisms are conspicuously grooved. 

The materials of which the moraines are com- 
posed are the limestone, basalt, and millstone 
grit of the mountains ; the larger boulders on 
their surface are usually basalt or millstone grit, 
the limestone being the least developed parts in 
the series, and occurring chiefly in the river 
bed. 
When T say that the existing contour of the 
Tees Valley above the High Force was deter- 
mined by the glaciers that deposited their 
moraines, I do not thereby imply that the Valley, 
as such, is wholly due to suberial glacial action. 
I believe that the glacier made the cliffs, re- 
moved much of the basalt from the bed of the 
Valley, and determined precisely the present 
course of the river and its windings,—made its 
channel, in short, as we now find it; as also that 
the river has not altered itscourse morethan a few 
yards anywhere since the glacier disappeared. 

The proofs of glacial action are indeed con- 
tinuous to the summits of the loftiest mountains 
(Mickle Fell, &c.), but the sculpturing of these 
summits may not have been due to the same 
glacier that sculptured the lower flanks and base 
of the Valley. With regard to the floor of the 
Valley, I can conceive no other admissible force 
but that of moving ice capable of planing off 
the basalt, which is hardly water-worn, even in 
the bed of the stream; and there rather rock- 
worn than water-worn, for what wearing there 
is has been due to the action of pebbles and 
boulders carried along by the floods, not to the 
erosive action of the water. 

The waterfalls over the basalt are geological 
puzzles. As in Staffa and in other basaltic dis- 
tricts of the west of Scotland, the action of the 
water seems to have little power in disintegrating 
the prismatic cliffs. In Staffa the flat surfaces 
(truncated prisms) of that islet are due to the 
planing of p vor just as the similar flat floor 
of the bed of the Tees is here; but the 
deplanation of the formation of Fingal’s Cave in 
the one case, and of the High Force gorge in the 
other, must belong to a very different order of 

henomena. The pouring water here, and the 
ashing surf there, have not even rounded the 
angles of the basaltic prisms, and cannot in 
either case have materially modified the outlines 
of the cliffs they form. Staffa and the Tees 
Valley may be higher or lower above the level 
of the sea than they were during the glacial 
epoch, but their topographical features are, as it 
appears to me, otherwise unchanged since that 
period. J. D. Hooker. 


*"FRANKLAND AND DUPPA’S RE- 
SEARCHES IN ORGANIC CHEMISTRY. 


| CANNOT help thinking that it is a fine idea 

on the part of THE Reaper to supply its 
readers from time to time with accurate notices 
of what is doing in the scientific world. It is 
only by being proposed to minds of general 
culture, and submitted to the criticism of 
educated common sense, that the hypotheses and 
hobbies of minds absorbed in any one pursuit 
can be kept within bounds. 

In the closing extract from Professor Frank- 
land’s admirable lecture at the Royal Institution, 

iven in last READER, we find the gifted lecturer 

eploring the want of a greater number of men 
furnished with the scientific knowledge necessa 
to enable them ‘‘to take part in the glorious wor 
of investigating nature ;” and indeed there seems 
too much room for such a lamentation, at least 
with regard to such investigations as those of 
Professor Frankland. _ Perhaps, though all the 
men in the world who could follow them were 
congregated into one place, they would not fill 
the theatre of the Royal Institution. 

But is the Professor correct when he identifies 
such researches as his with ‘“‘ the glorious work 
of investigating nature?” In the notice of his 
lecture, the ‘*‘ atomic architecture” of nineteen 
** organic bodies” is given. But of these nature 
sanctions only three or four. All the rest are 
purely factitious, the creations of processes in 
the laboratory, to which nature is an utter 








It is very leasing to observe, however, that 
it is < atone architecture” which Professor 
Frankland is bent on discovering. Gerhardt, 


71. 





the author of the chemical system 
Professor generally follows, repudiated such an 
idea. Atomic architecture he  ?- up, in utter 


ey might be considered not at 
as pretending to give the atomic architecture, 
but simply to express the reactions of the 
laboratory. But this is a view which, however 
just in reference to such formule, will never 
satisfy the student of nature. ae short of 
the atomic architecture of the molecule will do 
this. It is a t step, therefore, which has 
been made of fate at the Royal Institution and 
elsewhere, that atomic architecture has been so 
extensively detected. And, perhaps, if the 
very learned chemists referred to would 
not think it beneath them to begin at 
the beginning and give us the atomic 
architecture, say, of an element of water 
and of silica, which are the two most 
abundant products of nature, the number of 
chemical students among the educated part of 
the population might be restored to what it was 
a quarter of a century ago. But so long as, in 
reference to these most elementary and abundant 
substances, some chemists will insist that 
there are two atoms of hydrogen, and other 
chemists that there is only one, in the least par- 
ticle of water; some that there are only two 
atoms of oxygen, others that there are three, in 
the least danas of silica ; when all the light 
us 


supplied by existing chemical methods tl 
proves i —— to settle the simplest points 
in atomic architecture—to fix, as we may say, 


the very foundation stones of nature—how can 
educated minds in general be expected to be- 
lieve, or even to take an interest in, researches 
which pretend to fix the atomie architecture 
of highly complicated molecules ? 

The fact is, that organic chemistry at present 
has transferred its field of occupation from 
nature to the laboratory, and has no principles in 
common with the other branches of natural 
science, not even with mineralogy, much less 
with botany and zoology. In all these, nature’s 

rinciple of architecture is obviously niger me S 
But ‘in fatomic architecture, according to the 
views of Professor Frankland and others, it is 
anything but that. And, in fact, it is nothing 
more than an attempt by a particular collocation 


of symbols ‘‘to save appearances.” 
A ScrpricaL CHEMIST, 








PROCEEDINGS OF FOREIGN ACADEMIES. 
PARIS. 

AcADEMY oF Scrences.—June 26.—M. Mat- 
teucci sent a reply to some objections that have 
been recently made by M. Le Verrier, upon his 
observations on the propagation of tempests in 


Italy. M. Matteucci maintains that it was 
Admiral Fitzroy, at the uest of the British 
Association, who o i the 


F 2g of 
weather signals, and on the 31st of July, 1861, 
sent the first forecast to several English ports 
and London papers, and that two years after- 
wards M. Le Verrier followed his example. At 
the same time, M. Matteucci states that, with 
others, he believes the daily forecasting of but 
little value, as the indications ng 4 contain are 
very ambiguous.—To this note M. Le Verrier re- 
joins that as + <= the history of meteorolo- 
gical forecasts, he submitted to the Emperor, 
and obtained his sanction in February, 1855, to 
a com ae ee for warning sailors in 
port of the arrival o a The —— 
tion was completed in 1856, and in 1857 i 
as well as home observations were received ; 
but though assent had been obtained, and a com- 
mission nominated, yet the full execution of the 

roject was long delayed. M. Le Verrier, in ad- 

ition, publishes a note from his collabo. 
rateur, M. Marié-Davy, which contains a few 
details of comparisons that have been made 
between the actual weather that has occurred 
and the forecasts they bave given. Particulars 
of their accordance will found in our 
Scientific Notes. 


A fourth letter was communicated by M. 
This 
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-to 100° ©. They contain a large quantity of 
aqueous va ng with a little sulphuretted 
hydrogen, which decomposes when it comes in 
contact with the air, and produces a number of 
small deposits of octahedral sulphur. On the 
north side of the principal crater is a crevasse 
about twenty-five metres long and from twenty 
te thirty centimetres broad. This chasm is the 
seat of a remarkable fumerolle, which disengages, 

er with aqueous vapour, a mixture of 
hydrochlorate of ammonia, hydrochloric acid, 
sulphuretted hy. n, and carbonic acid. Ana- 
lyses made on the spot show that the carbonic acid 
is present in large proportions; in one part of the 

Sumerolle sixty-six per cent. was found; the 
highest temperature here observed was 160° C. 
In the val del Bove M. Fouqué specially ex- 
amined the lava which had been left there from 
the present and from former eruptions, and also 
remarks upon the position of the craters and on 
a fissure in this calle, 

After this note M. St. Cl. Deville, to whom 
the letter was addressed, presented an atlas of 
photographic plates taken by M. Berthier, 
showing the eruption itself, and the principal 
features of Etna and of the val del Bove, 

M. Volpicelli presented a memoir relating to 
the rectification of the formula which are com- 
monly used to express the successive discharges 
of Volta’s seukanate. —An extract was read 
from the fifth chapter of M. Persoz’s second 
memoir on the molecular state of bodies. This 
—— is occupied with an investigation of the 
solubility of salts, the result being the two fol- 
lo propositions, which are opposed to Dal- 
ton’s law : Ist. When an anhydrous salt is dis- 
solved in water the volume of the solution is 
equal to the sum of the volumes of the water 
and the salt; 2nd. The solution of an imper- 
fect salt always takes place with condensation, 
which is not so t asthe volume of the salt 
employed.—M. uerel, in reference to his re- 
cent memoir on the influence of forests on 
climate, sent an additional note explanatory of 
the amount of pasture land, &c., in ce. 

A note “On the Structure of Nervous Tissue, 
Studied by a New Method,” was communicated 
by M. Roudanovsky. The author submits the 
nerves to a ing mixture, and then steeps 
them in a weak solution of chromic acid for two 
ps By this means he has found that the 
cylinders of the axis are undoubtedly furnished 
with canals filled with a substance, which 
sometimes a like little drops issuing from 
the end of these cylinders.—A memoir was pre- 
sented by MM. Burin du Buisson and de Maillard, 


contai the result of the observations they 
have e on their treatment of bronchial 
affections by inhaling the volatile products dis- 


engaged from the purifiers in works. They 
have now, also, saesandiod in Senblesen these 
emanations in any place, by making use of a 
volatile liquid, of which we give fuller - 
ticulars elsewhere.—M. contribu a 
memoir ‘‘ On the Laticiferous Vessels and Fibres 
of the Liber in the Euphorbiz.” 

M. Preyer communicated a paper ‘‘On the 
Active Principle of the Curara or Woorari 
Poison.” The author describes two methods by 
which he has obtained the alkaloid curarine from 
the poisoned arrows of the Indians. Anal 
showed that curarine contained no oxygen. 
is remarkable, as there is only one other vegetable 
alkaloid, araribine, in which oxygen is absent. 
By means of alcohol the poison can be easily ex- 
tracted, and is distinguished from oxyeunine ty 
the beautiful and persistent blue colour whic 
pure concentrated sulphuric acid gives to cura- 
rine.—A note was also read ‘‘On the Physio- 
logical Effects of Curarine,” by M. Claude Bernard, 
who states that the effects of curarine are similar 
and far more powerful than those of the curara 
itself, operating with great rapidity when intro- 
~— into a wound. gies 

remaining chemical were by M. 

St. Cl. Deville, “On the Preparation of Alumina 

and its Compounds, and on their Industrial 

Application.” The author discovered, in 1858, 

that the mineral bauxite was a prolific source of 

alumina, and, with other chemists, suggested 

the commercial employment of this substance as 

a source of aluminium ; for this purpose it is 

now used at Salindres and Newcastle. In the 

latter "Ney every month about sixty tons of 

pH) to of alumina are pre from bauxite. 

—A note ‘‘On a New Process for the Manufac- 

ture of Steel by Means of Gas,” by M. Bérard. — 

**On the Constitution of Hyponicbic and Tantalic 

_ Acids, and on their Association in the Mineral 
5 M. Mari —We notice else- 

- ignes, ‘‘ On the 


VIENNA. 

IMPERIAL ACADEMY oF ScrENcEs.—May 17.— 
A memoir was communicated by Dr. E. Roesler 
‘*On the Greek and Turkish Elements in the 
Romanee e,” and Dr, Franz Stark com- 
municated ‘‘Corrections and Additions to the 
Mecrology of the Former Augustinian Canonry 
of St. Polten,” printed in vol. 21 of the Fontes 
rerum austi. 

June 14.—The following works were laid before 
the Academy, with a request for assistance in their 

ublication: ‘‘King John of Bohemia in 
taly,” by Dr. L. Péppelmann ; and ‘The 
Khevenhiiller,” by M. Bernhard Czerwenka. A 
‘‘Catalogue of the Older Manuscripts of the 
Latin Fathers in the Swiss Libraries,” by Professor 
C. Halm, of Munich, was also communicated. 

June 16.—The following papers were read : 
‘*On a New Acid, Isomeric with Cinnaric Acid,” 
and ‘*On Phloroglmine,” by Professor Hla- 
siurtz; ‘‘On the Preparation of Silicium by 
Electrolysis, and on a Compound of Cerium 
with Silicium,” by M. F. Ullik; and ‘‘ The Ex- 
treme Polar Continent, a New World of Naturally 
Productive and Cultivable Regions,” by M. 
E. Tesary. Professor A. Winckler communi- 
cated a memoir entitled ‘‘General Formule for 
the Estimation and Limitation of Simple Inte- 
grals.” Professor von Waltenhofen read a paper 
on ‘‘ Electro-magnetic Investigations, with Par- 
ticular Reference to the Applicability of Miiller’s 
Formula.” This contains the account of experi- 
ments with massive cylinders. Dr. K. von 
Reichenbach made some further observations 
upon the sensitivity of individuals, to which at- 
tention was called by him ina former communi- 
cation ; and Dr. Julius Weisner communicated 
a paper ‘‘On the Production of Resins in the 
Interior of Vegetable Cells.” 








STOCKHOLM. 

ACADEMY OF ScIENCES.—January 11.—A paper 
was read by Mr. Lindman, ‘‘ On the Differential 
Co-efficients of the nt Order of Certain Func- 
tions, spayed to the Determination of Definite 
Integrals.” Mr. Andersson communicated the 
results of his botanical tour in Lapland during 
the last summer. A report was givem by Mr. 
Lovén, on the principal results of the explora- 
tion of the Marine Zoology of the Baltic Sea, by 
means of the Dredge, executed by Dr. Smith, 
during the summer months of last year, for 
which the Academy had granted a sum of money 
from the legacy of the late Mr. Letterstedt. 
Mr. Nordenskjéld gave a brief sketch of the 
Geology of the parts of Spitzbergen visited in 
1864 by the third Swedish Expedition to that 
Arctic Land, describing more particularly some 
strata containing Saurian remains. A paper was 
received from Mr. Igelstrém, announcing the 
discovery of a new mineral, Chondro-arsenite, 
in the Mines of Pajsberg. 

February 8.—A memoir by Messrs. Angstrim 
and Thalen, ‘‘On Fraunhofer’s Lines, with a 
Delineation of the Violet Part of the Solar 
Spectrum,” was ordered to be printed in the 
**Handlingar” (Transactions). The following 
ye were sprecentes : By Rev. Mr. Wallengren, 
**Qn some Species of Neuroptera discovered in 
Sweden ;” by Mr. Stal, ‘‘On New and Imper- 
fectly known Species of Homopterous Insects ;” 
and Ny Mr. Kinberg, ‘‘On a New Arrangement 
and New Species of the Nereides,” being a con- 
tinuation of a paper read in the December meet- 


year. 

“March 8.—A memoir by Mr. J. E. Letter- 
stedt, ‘‘ Musci Pyrenaici circa Luchon crescentes,” 
was accepted for the Transactions. Mr. Edlund 
communicated, as an addition to his former 
papers, some lately received Observations on the 

ormation of Ground Ice in the Skagerack, and 
presented, on the part of Mr. K. A. Holmgren, 
a note ‘‘On Sound-waves in Tubes,” and, on 
the part of Mr. Dahlander, a paper ‘‘On the 
Mechanical Effect of srpensing Ste ae 1 
Lindhagen gave a report on the examination, 
lately made by him, of the thermal expansion of 
the iron bars used in measuring the bases in 
Sweden for the t measurement of geodetical 
ares through central Europe which is now in 
execution. 

April 12.—A memoir, by Mr. C. J. Malmsten, 
‘‘On Definite Integrals between Imaginary 
Limits,” was ordered to be printed in the Trans- 
actions. From Mr. Hj. Holmgren a memoir 
was received, ‘‘On the General Differentiation or 
the Calcul Différentiel 4 Indices Quelconques.” 
On this memoir, of which Mr. Malmsten gave a 
succinct report, the somewhat vague foundation 
of the calculus, given by Lionville, is avoided by 
a modified groeedings and numerous applica- 
tions, referring to the comparison of. divers 











pk prem Biphosphate of Alumina in the 
x ture of Sugar.” 


| multiple integrals, as well as new formule for 
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thechange of the independent variable, are given. 


It is to be followed by a treatise on the integra- 
tion of differential equations, and is itself a con- 
tinuation of a memoir presented to the Academy 
in November last, on the transformation of 
multiple integrals, containing principally the 
cpeaptohe solution of two important problems— 
viz., The change of the order of integrations, 
and the substitution of new variables, together 
with some new theorems and formule, for the 
reduction of certain classes of integrals. “Papers 
were presented: By Mr. Moller, ‘‘On the Ele- 
ments and Ephemerids of Faye’s Comet ;” by Mr. 
Cleve, ‘‘On some Ammoniacal Compounds of 
Chrome ;” by Mr. Igelstrém, ‘‘On some New 
and Rare Minerals discovered in the Province 
of Wermland ;” and by Mr. Stenhammar, ‘‘ On 
some Species distributed in the 7th and 8th fase. 
of Lichenes Sueciz exsiccati.” 

May 10.—Mr. Berg exhibited and explained a 
diagram, illustrating the nativity and longevity 
of the opulation of Sweden, from 1750 to 1860. 
Mr. Edlund communicated the results obtained 
by him from long-continued experiments on the 
production of heat by the compression of metals, 
as compared with the results deduced from the 
theory of heat.—Mr. Lindstriém presented some 
‘*Observations on the Loantharia rugosa,” in- 
tending to prove that all the Calceole belong to 
the Rugosa, thatseveral of these, as Goniophyllum 
pyramidale and Hallia calceoloides, &c., were 
provided with an operculum, homologous to that 
of the Calceole, and that, in consequence, the 
Rugosa are not Actinozoa.—Mr. Nordenskjold 
laid before the Academy a new Map of Spitz- 
bergen, chiefly based upon the surveys executed 
during the Swedish expeditions of 1861 and 1864, 
by Hanes. Dunér and Nordenskjéld, accom- 
panied by explanatory remarks. The Academy 
resolved to publish the map in its transactions. 
Papers were presented: By Mr. Rinman, “ Re- 
marks on the Latent Heat of Melting Iron, and 
the Quantity of Heat in Cast Iron and Slags 
from Blast Furnaces at Higher Temperatures ;” 
by Messrs. Brusewitz and Luthander, ‘‘ On some 
Salts of Thialdine ;” by Messrs. Michaelson and 
Lippmann, ‘‘ On the Bromide of Benzylidéne and 
two Hydrocarbons derived from it ;” and by 
Mr. Bahr, ‘‘On the Spectra of Yttrium and 
Didymium.” 

June 14.—Mr. Andersson communicated the 
discovery, lately made by Professor Oersted, 
of Copenhagen, of organs of fructification 
in the Agaricinez, and laid before the Academy 
the following exsiccata, lately published in 
Sweden : Herbarium normale fase. 16, by E. Fries ; 
and Bryaces Scandinavie fase. 11 and 12, by R. 
Hartman ; as well as the Supplementum Sylloges 
Flore Europez, by C. F. Nyman.—Papers were 
presented : By Messrs Tjernberg and Oberg, 
‘* Chemical Researches Executed in the Analytical 
Laboratory of the University at Upsala ;” by 
Mr. Daug, ‘‘ On Approximative Cubature ;” by 
Mr. Rinman, ‘‘ On the Quantity of Nitrogen in 
Steel and Cast-iron, and on the Quality of Carbon 
in Tempered and Untempered Steel;” by Mr. 
Igelstrém, ‘‘ On Ekmannite, 2a New Mineral from 
the Iron Mines at Brunsji, in Nerike ;” by Mr. 
Rubenson, ‘‘ Observations on the Storm of May 
30th and the following Days ;” by Mr. Hellbom, 
**On the Lichenology of Lule Lapmark ;” and 
by Mr. Lovén, ‘‘ On the Occurrence of Fragments 
of Chalk with Flints and Fossil Wood in the 
Glacial Beds of Bohujliin.” 








REPORTS OF LEARNED SOCIETIES. 





ZooLocicaAL Soctety.—June 27.—Professor 
Huxley, F.R.S., in the chair. 

An extract was read from a letter addressed 
to the Secretary by Mr. R. Swinhoe respecting 
some Chinese deer destined for the Society’s 
menagerie. The Secretary announced the safe 
arrival in the Society’s Gardens on the a br 
evening of a young male African elephant, 
received in exchange from the Jardin des Plantes, 
Mr. Busk communicated a memoir upon the 
fossil elephants of Malta, based upon collections 
formed in that island be Captain Spratt, R.N., 
which had been originally placed in the hands of 
the late Dr. Falconer for examination. Upon 
Dr. Falconer’s decease, Mr. Busk had ear A og 
the task of identifying these remains, which he 
was induced to refer to three species of the genus 
Elephas. One of these, not much inferior in 
bulk to the existing Indian elephant, was, as Mr. 
Busk believed, probably referable to has 
antiquus. The two others were both of dimi- 
nutive stature as compared with the existing 
species of clephant, neither of them having 
exceeded five feet in height. To one of these, 


slightly the larger of the two, Mr. Busk proposed 
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to restrict Dr. Falconer'sname, Hlephas melitensis, 
and to call the other and smaller one after 
the lamented naturalist who had done so 
much towards increasing our knowledge of these 
animals, Elephas falconeri. The two latter 
species were distinguished by very well marked 
ental and other characters. Mr. St. George 
Mivart read a paper on the axial skeleton of the 
Primates, in which the modifications presented 
by the vertebral column and the ee ase | parts 
of the skeleton of this order of mammals were 
pointed out. Dr. J. E. Gray pointed out the 
characters of a new genus of Delphinoid whales 
from the Cape of Good Hope, proposed to be 
called Petrorhynchus, and gave particulars con- 
cerning other Cetaceans from the same seas, 
skulls of which had been submitted to his ex- 
amination by Mr. E. L. Layard, Curator of the 
South African Museum, Cape Town. A _ joint 
paper was read by Mr. Bartlett and Dr. J. Murie 
on the movement of the og ag in the lower 
jaw of the kangaroos. Mr. N. L. Austen read 
some notes on the habits of the water shrew 
(Crossopus fodiens) as observed in a state of 
nature and in captivity. A paper was read by 
Professor Owen containing descriptions of new 
species of Indian Cetaveans, which had been 
observed and collected on the eastern coast 0 f 
the Indian Peninsula by Walter Elliot, Esq. 
Of the seven species described as new, six be- 
longed to the family Delphinide ; the seventh 
was referred to the sperm whales ( Physeteride ), 
and proposed to be called Physeter (Huphysetes ) 
simus. A report was read by the Rev. H. B. 
Tristram on the terrestrial and fluviatile 
mollusks collected during his recent expedition 
in Palestine. Mr. Sclater read a a or8 on the 
genera and species of the family of swifts 
(Cypselide). Mr. Sclater was acquainted with 
about tifty well-characterised species of this 
family, divisible into two sub-families (proposed 
to be called Cypselincee and Cheturine), which to- 

ther contained six genera. A paper was read 
= Dr. P. P. Carpenter entitled, ‘‘ Description 
of Two Species of Chitonide from the Collection 
of W. Harper Peace.” Dr. Carpenter also com- 
maunicated a paper by Mr. W. Harper Pease, 
containing descriptions of new genera and 
species of marine shells from the islands of the 
central Pacific. A paper was read by Ritter 
von Frauenfield on some new species of 
mollusks of the genus Vivipara in Mr. 
Cuming’s collection. Two papers were read by 
Mr. G. B. Sowerby, entitled, ‘‘ Descriptions of 
New Scintille and a New Pythina,” and *‘ De- 
scriptions of New Species of Conus.” 

The meeting adjourned to November 14. 





Royat Asstaric Socrery.—July 3.—Viscount 
Strangford, V.P., inthe chair. Mr. G. Smith 
was elected a resident member, and Mr. W. 
Young, B.C.S., and Mr. W. G. Palgrave, non- 
resident members. Sir Francis H. Goldsmid, 
Bart., M.P., Colonel C. Seton Guthrie, Major 
Evans Bell, Mr. Edward H. Palmer, and Mr. 
J. R. Robinson were proposed for election as 
resident members.—A paper, by Dr. H. N. Van 
der Tuuk, containing an account of the Malay 
MSS. belonging to the Royal Asiatic Society, was 
laid upon the table and ordered to be printed in 
the next number of the Journal.—Mr. Manockjee 
Cursetjee, of Bombay, addressed the meeting on 
the subject of the formation of a Zend Text 
Society. As far back, he said, as the year 
1835, he had submitted to the Royal Asiatic 
Society a memoir on this very scheme through 
the late Sir A. Johnstone ; but owing, among 
other causes, to the indifference of his co- 
religionists to literary enterprises of this nature, 
the plan could not then be carried into effect. 
The case was now far different. The Parsees 
had of late years commenced to take a warm 
interest in the preservation of their old litera- 
ture, and to become alive to the importance of 
a critical study of their ancient religious books. 
The present time was, therefore, well suited for 
the revival of such a scheme, after the excellent 
precedent set by the ‘‘ Sanskrit Text Society,” 
which was recently established in London. To 
make the collection as complete as practicable, 
it should comprise not only the ancient Zend 
texts (variouseditions of which already exist), but 
also the translations of them, together with the 
remaining exegetical, dogmatical, and traditional 
literature, in the Peklvi, Huzvaresh, and Pazend 
languages ; and translations into English might 
also be added of such works or chapters as were 
especially deserving of notice. 


SratisTicaL Socrery.—June 20.—Colonel W. 
H. Sykes, M.P., Vice-President, in the chair. 
The Rev. Cesare Contini was elected a Foreign 














Honorary Member. Dr. Leone Levi read a paper 
‘*On The Economical Condition of the Highlands 
and Islands of Scotland.” He said the most re- 
markable difference appeared to exist between 
the unbounded prosperity of England and Scot- 
land as a whole and the declining state of the 
Highland counties, the principal cause of which 
was the geological formation of the greater part 
being of gneiss, granite, and other rocks, the 
great elevation of the country, the quantity of 
rain, and the low temperature. The population 
of the four Highland counties, Argyll, Inverness, 
Ross and Cromarty, and Sutherland, and of 
other highland parishes, was given at 328,000, 
the proportion of population to area in the four 
counties being 22 persons to the square mile, the 
relative proportion in Scotland being 99, and in 
England 363. Beyond the natural causes of the 
small population, there was the revolution in 
agriculture produced by the clearances and the 
introduction of sheepwalks. These Highland 
counties are very little cultivated. Of a total 
area of 8,000,000 acres only 3,500,000 are 
occupied in tillage land and sheepwalks, and 
4,500,000 are left waste or used as deer 
forests. Dr. Levi doubted the moral right of the 
ty CEN purposely to keep out of cultivation 
so large a portion of the land of the country, 
where it could be proved that it was capable of 
cultivation. There were only 1,590 proprietors 
in these four counties, and this gave an average 
of upwards of 5,000 acres each, the greatest 
estates being in Argyll and Ross. The great 
proportion of land was devoted to sheep walks. 
There were in all 12 acres of land in sheepwalks 
to every one devoted to tillage, and the number 
of sheep was very large. In Argyll there were 
10 sheep to every man, in Inverness 6}, in Ross 
and Cromarty 33, in Sutherland 8, giving an 
average of 7 sheep to a man, whilst in Scotland 
as a whole the proportion was 1} to 1, in Eng- 
land it was estimated at 14, in France at 1, and 
in Australia at 16, whilst in Italy there were 
two men for one sheep. As vompared with the 
area, whilst there were only 22 men to every 
square mile, of sheep there were 154; so 
that if the sheep moved in units, as men gene- 
rally do, there would be 7 chances of meet- 
ing a sheep to one of meeting a man. 

A discussion followed the reading of this 
paper in which his Grace the Duke of Argyll, 
Colonel W. H. Sykes, Dr. Farr, Sir John 
Boileau, Mr. M‘Combie, Mr. Fellows, and Prof. 
M ‘Donald took part. 

A paper by Mr. John Lubbock, F.R.S., ‘* On 
The Country Clearing” was also read. 





ETHNOLOGICAL SocreTy.—June 13.—Mr. J. 
Crawfurd, F.R.S., President, in the chair. The 
new fellows elected were : Mr. J. G. Macfarlane, 
Upper Norwood ; Mr. W. Gillespie, Edinburgh ; 
Mr. Manockjee Cursetjee, 6 Southwick Place, 
Hyde Park. Professor Max Miiller was elected 
an honorary member. 


Professor Busk exhibited two skulls of Anda- 
man Islanders, and remarked that Professor 
Owen had, on a former occasion, described one 
brought home by Dr. Mouatt. The theory pro- 
pounded then was that the Andaman Islands 
were the outliers of a peninsula or continent that 
had once existed near by ; but whether so or 
not, it would appear that the nearest congeners 
of these people were now at a much greater dis- 
tance to the west, and that their nearest allies 
were the Papuans. The eastern negro seemed 
to be the parent stock from which the Andaman 
Islanders had descended. Both specimens dif- 
fered in the form of the cranium—one, that of a 
woman, exhibiting a diminutive Malayan type. 
The peculiarity of these Andaman skulls was 
more especially in their diminutive size. The 
frontal region was considerably smaller than in 
the Hindoo race. The average length of the 
cranium of all races was 7°1 ; the An was 
6°4. 

Two other skulls (fossil) were also exhibited. 
Various fragments, ae from thirty-six 
to thirty-eight individuals, from the Windmill 
Hill Cavern at Gibraltar, had been described by 
Professor Busk, more than six months ago, be- 
fore the society, but out of all those fragments 
he had then only been able to reconstruct one 
skull in part. During the previous week he had 
received from the explorations in three addi- 
tional caves at Gibraltar four nearly perfect 
skulls of the same with which were also 
associated flint knives, a ground stone celt of 

me, and some bone needles. The nearest 
ocality for the greenstone was the Pyrenees. 
Professor Busk believed the skulls belonged to a 
race that had formerly extended over the whole 
Peninsula. 
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A cast of a Basque skull in the collection of 
the Anthropological Society of Paris was placed 
on the table for comparison, and Professor 
Busk commented on the remarkable similarity, 
amounting almost to identity, in the case of one 
of these fossil skulls, with it. 


The paper for the evening was one ‘On 


Stonehenge,” by Professor Nilsson. —— 
visit to land for the 2 ye am of attending 
the British Association Meeting at Bath, the 


author had an opportunity of inspecting a monu- 
ment which for many reasons may be considered 
one of the most remarkable in Europe, the cele- 
brated Stonehenge, in Wiltshire. As the monu- 
ment must, the author considered, be referred to 
the same period of culture which he had lately 
treated in his work, ‘‘The Bronze Age;” and 
at the same time as he regards it as affording 
new and powerful evidence as to the correctness 
of the views he had there advanced ; he con- 
sidered himself bound to attempt an explanation 
concerning it, particularly as it would appear 
that Sweden also formerly possessed a monu- 
ment of a somewhat similar description. It 
has unanimously been agreed that the struc- 
ture, in its original and complete condi- 
tion, formed a circular temple ; the upright 
stones of the outer circle are all con- 
nected together by horizontal imposts, and 
united with them by mortice and tenon-joints. 
Although it is highly probable that some designs 
were originally carved upon the surface of the 
stones, all these have, in that case, entirely 
disappeared through the action of the weather. 
The designs upon the stones of the monument 
at Kivik, in Sweden, were plainly visible up to 
the year 1750, at which period the coveri 
stones wereremoved. By inspecting the origi 
drawings made of the latter monument, it is 
easily perceived how indistinct these designs 
have become during the last century ; and had 
the whole stood exposed another hundred years 
to the action of the atmosphere, every trace of 
the carvings would have disap ' Within the 
outer circle, but outside the triliths, at Stone- 
henge, is another circle of stones, some of which 
are entirely unhewn. The next and princi 

of the structure is composed of fine triliths, each 
consisting of two upright stones, upon which 
rests a third, united by two mortices, with 
corresponding tenons. Within these triliths is 
a row of smaller stones, of a rude oboliscal form, 
and within this again, resting upon the ground, is 
a stone about 16ft. long by 4 wide, which has 
been called the altar stone; and it has been 
surmised that the ceremonies connected with 
the service of the temple have been there 
performed. This temple wasthenof acircularform 
and completely open towards the heavens. And 
such are the recognized characteristics of structures 
connected with solar worship ; the circular form 
representing the disk of the sun, and the open 
space above enabling the priests daily to behold 
and celebrate the god whom they worshipped. 

In his work on the ‘‘Bronze Age” the author 
has pointed out that wherever traces of solar wor- 
ship are discovered, they are found in connexion 
with traces of bronze culture. For instance, 
ps the monument of Kivik we observe upon 
the stones the carved representations of bronze 
axes as well as the symbolical image of the Sun 
in the shape of a cone or pyramid. The 
numerous emblems carved upon the stones in 
the grottos of New Grange and Dowth in Ireland 
equally attest the connexion of solar worship 
with the Bronze Age. Since all traces of solar 
worship in Scandinavia have been thus connected, 
it cannot fail to be of interest to examine 
whether Stonehenge is also to be referred to the 
same age. Its remains are situated not on the 
summit but on the declivity of a hill, and sur- 
rounded with numerous barrows to the amount 
of two or three hundred, so that the temple 
formed the centre of a great necropolis. In these 
tumuli, a large number of which have been 
opened, articles of bronze have invariably been 
exhumed, associated with articles of flint, but. 
never of iron. We may therefore conclude that 
Stonehenge belongs to that period when bronze 
was employed for weapons and implements in 
Western Europe, which conclusion afforded, ac- 
cording to the author’s views, additional proof 


| that the temple was erected by sun-worship 


and also attested the extreme antiquity of the 
structure. As it can scarcely be entertained 
that the Bronze Age in England extended further 
towards recent times than a few centuries before 
the Christian era, it follows that S 
must be referred to a remote period of that age. 
The author next proceeded to inquire whether 
a solar temple like eh d have been 
devoted to idism, a question heanswers in the 
negative, and attributes its origin to settlers in 
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temple at rings 
forward a voluminous mass of historical state- 
ments and examples of various stone temples 
to substantiate his ts. 

In the discussion fessor Nilsson’s views 
were y opposed by Mr. Wright and some 
other ers. 

Mr. Wright said that the only authority for 
i ritain as the ‘‘Cassiterides” was a 
in Strabo; and from its obscureness 

ere was no certainty whatever that the Phe- 
nicians had ever been in Britain at all. In the 
case of a few isolated relics of unusual char- 
acter, there always attached some amount of 
suspicion. Many years ago, great sensation was 
created amongst fatistadies by the discovery of 
certain china cylinders, with inscriptions, on 
the sea-shore of some place in Ireland, and the 
argument was raised of a former ancient inter- 
course of the Irish with the East ; but the relics 
turned out to be Chinese seals of the sixteenth 
century, and were probably derived from the 
wreck of some merchant-ship. The only reason 
why these stone-temples were erected in circles 
was that the circular was the most convenient 
and easiest form. The primary object of the 
enclosure was to consecrate the ground, whether 
for worship or burial. It was certainly not 
decided that Stonehenge was a temple. The 
most stupendous works had been erected 
for the dead, and the ornamentation of 
such sepulchres was done in a manner to please 
the ghost of the d as at New G . 
Only one opinion could be entertained as to the 
Pheenician origin of Stonehenge, and that was 
not one of agreement with Professor Nilsson. It 

ight rather be of Roman date, and the author 
hiniself referred to a similar temple raised at 
Rome by Heliogabalus ; and why should not 
Stonehenge have been another, raised in imitation 
‘of that? Implements and pottery of that 
people had been found in the vicinity ; and it was 
worthy of remark that there were more dedica- 
tions to Mithra than any other of the heathen 
divinities. 

Mr. Burke thought the author took the only 
rational mode of investigation in comparing 
Stoneh with other monuments of a similar 
kind. tonehenge,was a very peculiar one. 
Whilst we have numerous circles of stones and 
cromlechs, there was nothing amongst them that 
had any direct resemblance to it. It was sui 
generis. In looking at the stone, there did not 
appear any indications of its having been tooled 
by any metallic instruments. No traces of orna- 
mentation could be seen. The stones were rudely 
shaped certainly ; they had been manipulated ; 
but as the stone itself was of a hard nature, if 
there had been any inscribings or tooling, he 
scarcely t traces could have been so 
camepeely literated. The conclusions from 
ali ae and considerations respecting 
this remarkable monument led to the belief in 
its remote origin—an antiquity, however, less 
remote than that of the cromlechs. 

Mr. Crawfurd said there could not be any 
doubt but that _ooompes sttug a very rude monu- 
ment, and one that probably belonged to that 
remote period, the Stone Age. He doubted if 
the Phoenicians had ever been in England at all. 
To have made a voyage of over a thousand miles 
across an sea, was an accomplishment that 


he did think could have been pertormed in those 
days. Tin might have been brought from Britain 
into but it was conveyed stage by stage, 
until y the metal became exceedingly 
scarce and valuable in rtion to the distance 
it had been ht. tonehenge had been a 


Pheenician temple, every stone would have been 
hewn. We know what they did. For Solomon’s 
temple, the stones were not hewn in the quarries 
from whence they were brought. 

Professor Busk said the Pheenicians had made 


a to Gibraltar. 


inland sea ; a very different 
stormy passage across an ocean. 

‘Mr. Mackie said he was very pleased to hear 

Mr. Crawfurd refer the singular monument of 
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isting in the neighbourhood, and always met 
Sic aunedbied anes or less rounded, and 
therefore any squareness which the upright or 

illar-stones of Stonehenge was un- 
Joubtedly artificial, and brought about by some 
kind of workmanship. As the stone was hard 
and solid, he thougnt bronze tools had very likely 
been necessary. 

Entomo.oeicaL Sociery.—July 3.—Mr. F. P. 
Pascoe, President, in the chair. 

Messrs. R. Borthwick, A. D. Carey, W. Cole, 
H. D’Orville, W. 8S. M. D’Urban, A. E. Eaton, 
J. E. Fletcher, A. G. Latham, John Linnell, 
jun., G. F. Mathew, and Albert Mercer, Dr. 
Colquhoun, Dr. Battershell Gill, and Sir W. V. 
Guise, Bart., were elected members, and Messrs. 
A. E. Hudd, Evan John, Edward Meek, and 
Morris Young were elected annual subscribers. 

Mr. Bond exhibited bred specimens of 7'oxo- 
campa Cracce, of Hupithecia pulchellata, and 
E. campanulata ; the last, a new addition to the 
English list, was bred by the Rev. H. Harpur 
Crewe from larve found in a beech-wood near 





Tring, feeding on tiie flowers of Campanula 
trachelium. r. Stainton exhibited cocoons of 


Pyralis glaucinalis, remarkable for their broad 
and flat shape; and larve of Cemiostoma Lo- 
tella, from Scarborough, feeding in_ the 
leaves of Lotus major. Dr. Armitage exhibited 
the case of a female Oiketicus (O. Kirbyi ?) from 
Monte Video, into the open end of which the 
bodies of three males were simultaneously 
thrust, with a view to copulation ; the moths had 
all been killed, and were shown in situ. 

The Rev. H. Clark exhibited a collection of 
Coleoptera, made by Lieut. Julian Hobson in 
Central India, and read a letter from the Ceylon 
Examiner respecting a remarkable Lampyris ; 
referring to the alleged simultaneous exhibition 
and extinction of their light by numerous fire- 
flies—the subject of discussion at a previous 
meeting—Mr. Clark read the following extract 
from a letter from Mr. Alexander Fry: ‘‘I can 
confirm your observation that the fire-flies of the 
genus Aspisoma of Castelnau (corrected into A spi- 
dosoma by Lacordaire) flit at night in great num- 
bersover low-lying damp fields, chiefly near water, 
emitting light by short flashes atintervals of three 
or four seconds, the majority keeping time with 
each other, as if in obedience to the bdton of a 
leader. I think it is only the fire-flies of that 
genus who practise it. The numerous fire-flies 
common in Mexico and North America belong 
chiefly to the genera Eilichnia and Photuris, 
whose habits are different, so far as I have had 
eg to observe their congeners in Brazil.” 

r. W. F. Evans mentioned that in consequence 
of the recent discussions on the luminosity of 
Fulgora, he had sent a drawing of F. 
Lanternaria to his son, Mr. W. T. Evans, 
of the Commissariat, at present in British 
Honduras, with a request that he would 
investigate the subject ; he had recently received 
the foliowing: ‘‘ Belize, May 17, 1865.—I 
have succeeded in my Entomological researches 
about the Lantern-fly. I had one given me, 
caught here, alive, and I saw it myself giving 
light. I kept it in a tumbler for about a day, 
and it some times did not give it, but at others it 
did.” Mr, Bates read a letter from Mr. B. D. 
Walsh, of Rock Island, Illinois, giving an ac- 
count of the economy of Limenitis Disippus. The 
Rey. Douglas C. Timins communicated ‘ A 
Note of a Month’s Collecting at Cannes.” 

A new Part of the ‘‘ Transactions” (Tr. Ent. 
Soc., 3rd. Series, Vol iv., Part 1), containing the 
commencement of Mr. J. 8. Baly’s Revision of 
the Malayan Phytophaga, was on the table. 





EDINBURGH. 

SocreTy oF ANTIQUARIES OF ScoTLanp.— 
June 12.—Mr. J. Robertson, V.-P., in the chair. 

The following gentlemen were admitted Fel- 
lows: Mr. James Horsburgh, of Lochmalony ; 
the Rev. James Campbell, minister of Balmerino ; 
and the Rev. John Ryley Robinson, Dewsbury, 
Yorkshire. 

The following communications were read :— 

1. ‘*On Some Remains of the Stone Period in 
the District of Buchan, Aberdeenshire,” by 
Mr. T. F. Jamieson. 

It appeared that on both banks of the river 
Ythan, not far from the sea, various spots occur 
marked by great quantities of flint chippings and 
flint flakes, the débris, as it were, of a manufac- 
ture of stone weapons, and that similar appear- 
ances have been remarked on the seashore a 


Belhelvie, and in the fields near Ravenscraig 
Castle, on the banks of the Ugie. Flint arrow- 
heads used also to be found on the surface all 





is full of pebbles of flint, from which the flint- 
workers might have got their materials. On the 
sides of the estuary of the Ythan there occur 
mounds of shells, amid which flint chippings also 
are found. These mounds have not been 
thoroughly examined, but they seem to be of 
the same character as the Kjokken-moddings of 
Denmark, and to be remains of early habitations. 
Mr. Jamieson made some interesting remarks as. 
to the elevation of the coast, and to the later 
period of the shell-heaps, and went on to describe 
traces of the hut settlements of an early people 
which occur in the parish of Forvie, now mostly 
overblown with sand, and at the Den of Boddam, 
near Peterhead, concluding with some notices of 
the cists which occur in the district. 

2. ‘* Notice of Some Human and other Remains 
Recently Found at Kelso,” by W. Turner, M.B. 

These remains were discovered at the Knowes, 
near the east end of the abbey, in the course of 
drainage operations, and afforded very various 
specimens of interment. 

3. ‘*Description of an Eirde-House at Eriboll, 
in the Parish of Durness, Sutherlandshire,” by 
Dr. Arthur Mitchell, Corr. Memb. 

4. ‘* Notice of Flint Flakes Found in the 
parish of Abernethy, on Speyside,” by Dr. 
Arthur Mitchell. 

There are several places in this parish where 
flint flakes may be found by digging for them. 
Those referred to by Dr. Mitchell were found at 
Elachaig, near the river Nethy. They are found 
below a layer of peat, several feet thick, which 
covers several acres of ground, and rests on 
water-worn gravel and sand. Some of the 
flakes occur in the gravel at a depth of a few 
inches, and along with these last was found a 
chip of wood, which appears to have been cut 
with some sharp instrument. Dr. Mitchell con- 
cluded that the peat was not in the position of 
growth, but that probably some flood had car- 
ried it down from the immense peat-fields which 
are found higher up the Nethy. 

5. ‘* New Readings of Some of the Runic In- 
scriptions in the Chambered Tumulus of Mae- 
showe,” by Mr. Ralph Carr. 

The inscriptions in question form Nos. XIX. 
and XX. in Mr. Farrer’s recent account of 
Maeshowe. Mr. Carr concurs in the readings 
already given, which show that at the time when 
the inscriptions were made the ‘‘ howe” was 
abandoned, that it had been opened by ‘“‘ Jeru- 
salem-wenders,” or Crusaders, and that great 
treasure was hidden to the north-west of the 
**howe.” He differs from the earlier readings of 
certain words which follow the reference to 
‘*Lothbrok.” He conceivesthat these are descrip - 
tive of arace of kilted harpooners, and that from 
the whole inscription we gather that the Celtic 
people who were inhabiting Orkney until driven 
out by the Norsemen wore no trews or breeches, 
and that their legs were hairy. They were ex-. 
pert in the use of the harpoon, and successful in 
slaying the great bearded whale, or possibly the 
walrus. To them was the erection of the 
‘*howe ” attributed by the writer of the runes. 
In conclusion, Mr. Carr inferred the additional 
probability of the Gaelic orc, a whale, being the 
etymon of Orkney, and that a people using that. 
term were there in the time of Mela, at the be- 
ginning of our era. 

6. ‘‘Note of Two Bronze Swords Recently 
Found under Moss in South Uist,” in a letter 
to Mr. Stuart from Captain F. W. L. Thomas, 
Corr. Memb. 8. A. Scot. 

7. *‘ Notice of Flints from Caves in the Wady 
Meghara, in Arabia,” in a letter to Mr. Stuart, 
secretary, by Mr. J. Turnbull. 

These flints were procured by Mr. Turnbull 
when travelling in the Sinaitic peninsula, in 
1862, from a gentleman occupied in turquoise 
mining, to whom they were given by the Arabs 
in his employment. These Arabs found them in 
the caverns which ‘exist in the sandstone rocks 
of the district, and which are sometimes of 

at size, and except the flints no other manu- 
actured article is known to have been found in 
them except a wooden model of an elephant and 
a broken finger ring of bronze, set with tur- 
quoises. The flints are evidently shaped artifi- 
cially, and in their general appearance are net to 
be distinguished from flint weapons found in this 
country or Lreland. 

8. Dr. John Alexander Smith, secretary, 
read anote ‘‘On the Use of the ‘Mustard Cap and 
vd ; .. bee N — of erage 

This bei e last meeting of the session, the 
Chairman congratalstel the members on its suc- 
cess. He referred to the abundance and excel- 
lence of the papers, the additions to the list of 
members, the continued interest evinced in the 
— and the rapid progress of the 

useum, ‘ 


























A large number of donations to the Museum 
and Library were announced. 








MEETINGS NEXT WEEK. | 





THURSDAY, Jcty 20. 
Zooioeicat, at 4.—11 Hanover Square. 


SATURDAY, Jcty 22. 
Royat Botanic, at 3.45.—Inner Circle, Regent’s Park. 








ART. 


EXHIBITION OF THE INSTITUTE OF 
PAINTERS IN WATER-COLOURS. 


HE present is said to be the best exhibition of 
T drawings that has yet been displayed by 
this society : partly, perhaps, because the exhi- 
bition of the elder society is an exceptionally 
weak one. The latter body enjoys the prestige 
which a long array of eminent painters and a 
history which dates from the foundation of 
water-colour painting in England cannot fail to 
confer ; and at the present moment it includes 
among its members some of the most distin- 
guished artists in this country ; but the increase 
of wealth, and a more widely-spread cultivation, 
have called into existence a ferent number of 
artists ; and water-colour painting being more 
especially adapted to the taste of the general 
public and to the requirements of modern deco- 
ration, has naturally been adopted as a method 
of practice by a numerous body of students. The 
example of exclusiveness set by the first society, 
has been duly followed by the second ; and at 
the beginning of this year it became our duty to 
notice an exhibition of water-colour drawings held 
in the Dudley Gallery by a number of artists who 
have been excluded from both, and whose contri- 
butions displayed an amount of ability totally 
unexpected, and hitherto practically ignored. 
They have proclaimed the principle of an open 
exhibition and a limited number of contribu- 
tions from each exhibitor, and it now remains to 
be seen whether the old societies will be able to 
maintain their organization by means of recruits 
from the Dudley Exhibition, or whether the pro- 
moters and supporters of a new and successful ex- 
periment will prove sufficiently true and loyal to 
their principles to maintain their ground and to 
establish what we deem to be the most righteous 
requirement of artists, a fair and open exhibi- 
tion. 

But even supposing the largest measure of 
success to wait anny new exhibition, it will 
be long before the old societies can be displaced 
from the position they occupy. Among their 
members are numbered the best artists of the 
school, whose labours will continue for some 
time to arrest public attention. Artists of the 
calibre of Gilbert, Holland, and the Fripps in 
the old society, an1 Leitch and Louis H 4 in 
the new, are not readily produced ; and ak 
the average amount of talent in the latter is 
vastly below what is comprised in the former, 
their exhibition is still in advance of that which 
has been lately brought to a successful termina- 
tion at the Dudley Gallery. — 

In all the water-colour exhibitions, cag 
it appears to us that landsca inting, which 
used to be the great arm of that atecetih, is on 
the decline. Varley, Fielding, Cox, and De- 
wint, were artists of another order; their places 
have not been filled. In the new society, espe- 
cially, we feel the want of any great landsea 
painting ; for with the single exception of Leitch, 
who is an artist of great experience and high 
cultivation, we find very little that is not either 
a common-place repetition of the works of other 
— or a photographic imitation of nature, 

isplaying little evidence of thought, and less of 
— The art of the elder Richardson 
is reproduced by the younger and by Mr. Row- 
botham with great ability ; but their almost 
slavish repetition of a plan of composition and 
colour conventional in itself is wearisome to all 
who love the simplicity and freshness of nature. 
Messrs. Bennett and McKewan are disciples of a 
greater master ; but their works altogether lack 
the vigour and originality of Cox, of whose style 
Sere diluted repetitions. Mr. Philp, again, is 
still trammelled by the style of his master, 
whose early death, while an exhibiting member, 
is greatly to be deplored by the society whose 
exhibitions he illustrated with an undoubted 

leam of talent. Mr. E. Warren, on the other 
7 merely repeats himself; he sees nature 
through the eyes of the camera ; he neither gene- 
ralizes, like Cox, nor selects with judgment, like 
Birket Foster; still less does he suggest un- 
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thought of beauty, like Holland ; but he tries 
to paint all the leaves on the further side of the 
boughs of a beech (leaving those on the nearer 
side out of the question), or all the ears on a 
blade of corn, or all the dead leaves upon the 
ground—an impossible feat, amounting, in truth, 
to a trial of str with a photepapen lens, 
wherein he must be vanquished. It is not only 
that he paints year after year the same sub- 
jects, but that his treatment of them is invari- 
ably the same ; his skies are all alike, and so are 
his distances. His works are minute, but they 
bear no marks of intelligent study, neither do 
they afford distinct signs of future advance. 

We have noted these instances with no inten- 
tion to disparage efforts that are not barren of 
certain pleasing results, but as ~ present an 
indication of that feebleness of thought and 
contracted insight which are the marks of much 
of the landscape-painting of the day. In this 
exhibition we find that we are rarely interested 
by the landscapes. Mr. Leitch’s drawing of 
‘** Kilchurn Castle ” is a grand compensa and 
it may be fairly said that the artist has not made 
use of the subject merely to build upon it his 
own theory of composition. It is very like the 
place ; and, if not a work of genius, it is at least 
a result of great knowledge and skill. Mr. 
Vacher’s ‘‘ Tombs of the Mamelukes” is a care- 
ful production ; but it lacks the interest which 
only a very brilliant artist can lend to repre- 
sentations of Eastern scenery. The quality of 
light in the East is the real magic from which 
the landscape derives its beauty ; and without 
we are made to feel this by the painter who 
goes there for his subjects, he paimts in vain. 
Carl Werner, again, copies carefully, and, gene- 
rally speaking, arranges his subjects well; but 
he utterly fails to convey the impression of 
Eastern scenery, because he does not feel its 
brilliancy. 

Among the pleasantest drawings in the room 
are those by Mr. Shalders. He is fond of 
sketching at sundown, when the flocks are feed- 
ing and the twilight shadow is creeping over the 
moorland. His drawings are unequal, and this 
we take rather to be an indication that he is a 
careful student, and strives to express what he 
feels, though he should sometimes fail in his 
efforts. ‘* Collecting the Flock ” (247) is, per- 
haps, the most successful of the four drawings he 
has contributed to the gallery. Mr. J. C. 
is a younger member, whose industry and 
ability deserve to be largely rewarded. There 
have been few better landscapes painted this 

ear than his view of ‘*‘ The Conway Valley, 
ooking towards Corwen.” Generally small, and 
always unpretending, are Mr. G. Hine’s studies 
from nature. Many of them are drawn from 
the Dorsetshire coast, well known by artists 
as one of the most picturesque parts of England. 
Mr. Mole has also been in Dorsetshire, from 
whence he has brought many graceful subjects. 
He is one of the members of the society who 
has gone on steadily improving for many years ; 
and oe he is neither an original painter 
nor a remarkable designer, he has suc by 
simply working on and looking at nature, in be- 
coming one of the most attractive exhibitors in 
the gallery. Mr. Philp’s drawings are clever 
and in advance of those he displayed last year. 
Mr. Sutcliffe is always a welcome contributor. 
** Place Fell, from Dockray,” is a good instance 
of the fresh and natural character of all his 
works. 

The works of the recognized landscape painters 
of this society are well known—Messrs. Ben- 
nett, McKewan, Rowbotham, E. Richardson, 
Penley, and others, are so far repetitions of their 
annual labours, that they for no special 
notice. Each displays considerable ability, and 
each has his own circle of admirers, while taken 
all together, their works make up the staple of 
the exhibition. 

Of the figure subjects there is not much to be 
said. Mr. Corbould, with all his undoubted 
ability and admitted knowledge, has allowed 
himself to become such a slave to the worst 
conventionalities of art, that he probably never 
looks seriously to nature at all—otherwise he 
could never have painted the figures of ‘‘ Christ 
and the Woman of Samaria,” or set before us 
** Launcelot’s Departure from the Castle of 
Astolat” as an illustration of Tennyson’s Idyll. 
Even the horse in the last-named composition is 
partly made up of recollections of the Elgin 
marbles, and partly of memories of the circus. 
Mr. Louis Haghe is not so successful in his two 
compositions of ‘*The Night Watch” and 
**Caught at Last” as he is in his representation 
SO Interior of St. Peter's Tl In 

i wing we see Mr. Haghe’s practice 
as an architectural draughtsman to great ad- 


35 








van 5 he hes -giesnmn.nst enle paeaay 
tural details of the marvellous edifice, but also 
a very fair im ion of its size. . 
Mr. Wehnert has produced a composition 
of ‘‘George Fox Preaching in a Tavern at Lei- 


cester,” in which there is much knowledge dis- 
pla ed and some character, i in the 
ook of inspired fanaticism shown in the head 
and action of the principal igure. But a subject 
of this importance can hardly be fairly treated 
with the limited resources of water colours, and 
it is perhaps in consequence of this that Mr. 
Wehnert’s i scareely be said to rise 
above a sholek. tie. Absolon does not aspire 
to be more than a sketcher—his contributions 
are numerous and agreeable, but they are not to 
be distinguished from those which he has been 
in the habit of exhibiting for many ony past. 

Mr. C. Green, a new member, who has been 
lately elected by the society, promises to become 
an artist of considerable power. His princi 
picture is called ‘‘ Grandfather's Birthday ” (33), 
and although evidently an offshoot of Mr. 
Walker’s school, it shows much observation of 
character and very careful drawing. The main 
objection to it is, that the personages represented 
are so extremely uninteresting and common-place ; 
but if the painter be a young man, this objection 
should not weigh agaist the general merit of 
the work. Some small heads, by Miss E. 
Farmer, should not be overlooked; neither 
should Mr. Harrison Weir's delightful pictures 
of animals. 

One of the most aking rege in the 
room is Jopling’s ‘‘ Three Friends” —a young 
lady reclinmg in an arm chair, a dog, an 
a parrot. Though we object to it on the same 

ounds as we did last year to ‘‘ Fluffy,” and 
would rather the artist did not seek for subjects 
among that class of doubtful young ladies whose 
consciences have not been awakened, we can- 
not help bearing witness to the force and beau- 
tiful colour shown in the work, and to the rare 
power of manipulation displayed in it through- 
out. 


os 
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MUSIC, 


“IL FLAUTO MAGICO” AT HER 
MAJESTY’S THEATRE. 


a” See revival of great interest—some- 
thing for which the deserves the 
thanks of all who love beautiful music. Strange 
indeed is the position of this opera. It is known, 
and yet almost unknown, to all the world. It 
lives, but its vitality is as spasmodic in one way 
as it is enduring in another. .As music ‘‘ abso- 
lute,” noes net oe ah" wrote is en 
sure to last. It jingled upon the harpsic 
of our dmothers, and it will as certai 
brighten the firesides of our grandchildren ; but 
as a musical drama, it seems to be ever and anon 
on the point of perishing. These contradictions 
come, as we need y add—for no example 
of the combination is more notorious—from 
the setting of the loveliest of music to the 
stupidest of libretti. A mae footab jumble of 
nonsense was never put together for stage or 
other p than that on which Mozart pec 
lavished the treasures of his genius. It is no 
use lamenting now that such beauty was not 
allied to something better than a clumsy extrava- 
ganza. It was Mozart’s fate so to waste himself— 
afate, however, where there was more of cause and 
circumstance than of luck. For the whole career 
of Mozart, and most of all, his sudden end, isa 
lesson to the world. In this, as in other things, 
the sins of the fathers are visited on the children. 
We are now suffering, and all that come after 
will suffer, for the social barbarisms which had 
most to do with making that career what it was. 
A musician, genius or not, was treated as a flun- 
key: A vagabond from his earliest years, espe- 
cially if, like Mozart, a prodigy, he had only frag- 
ments of an education, and found his companions 
am the raff of theatres and courts. Thus 
it was that Mozart became lié with Schickaneder, 
the scoundrel of a who tricked him 
into writing the ‘‘Zauberflite,” andthen swindled 
him out of the copyright which was to be his 
only remuneration, at a time when he wanted 
every kreutzer that he could earn. A wonder- 
ful and sad tale is the story of that last year or 
two of the com ’s life. Drowning his cares 
in the thick ‘‘mud-honey” of a corrupt capital, 
extravagant in his pleasures (mostly for mere 
love of good fellowship), mixed up with a.set of 
loose vagabonds who him into all manner of 
follies, yet at intervals absorbed in composition, 


ing out a profusion of uaic, much of it 
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with an ss which sometimes kept him 
night and ay at his work—what wonder that 
his weak organization broke under such a strain 
as this before he was six and thirty. It wasa 
natural ing to a youth so poorly nurtured. 
If society d not let its musicians be gentle- 
men, it could not complain if they became vaga- 
bonds ; and tho matters are now somewhat 
mended, the world still has to pay the penalty, 
in its loss of what might have been. What 
Mozart was yet to write, he not so fallen by 
the wayside, no one can tell. The treasure 
which the world has missed by that piece of 
Ls ee ER can only be fancied by think- 
ing of what he left as the results of a few 
years of fitful work. Of the half-losses which 
are to be laid to the same account ‘Die 
Zanberfléte” is an example. N = pF ge 
ordinary composer now-a-days wo think o 
ing his labour on such a compound of ab- 
surdities—a hodge-podge of Egyptian mytho- 
logy and other fatuities, as wearisome for its 
confusion as for its dulness. What a picture it 
presents—the fashioning of that opera! Mozart 
and Schickaneder working side by side—the in- 
x oo we genius eam in ethereal beauty the 
umsy contrivances of the playwright, and he ex- 
torting from the composer the pallicleney of vul- 
garity to please his Viennese audience. ‘‘ You 
must compose an opera,” says Schickaneder, 
**to suit the taste of the ple who 
attend my theatre : have a parti regard for 
the class of ms who are not judges of good 
music.” And whole scenes, it is said, were 
struck out to please this wretched creature, and 
one duet four times re-written, before he was 
satisfied. This amply accounts for the unmis- 
takeably bad music which deforms some parts of 
the “ Flauto ico.” Mozart must have been 
working against the grain when he composed those 
ingless bravuras which are_ given to 
Astrafiammante (The Queen of Night) ; one of 
which, ‘‘ Gli i d’inferno,” is so well known as 
the stock show-song of high sopranos. They can 
only have been meant to provide the star of 
the hour with an apology for producing her 
F in altissimo. These songs, no doubt, brought 
down Schickaneder’s gallery in 1791, as they do 
Mr. Mapleson’s in 1865. Mdlle. de Murska, who 
here takes the Queen of Night, finds little op- 
postanity of ing the real charm of her 
pe voice, its - h and pee sweetness, 
displays wonderful ‘‘ pluck ” in getti 
through her ee great displays of v oats. 
batism. One is sung just before the Queen steps 
off a great moon on which she has descended to 
earth ; but the audience insist on hearing it 
again ; so she has to remount the crescent and 
begin again. Mdlle. de Murska does not look 
very strong, and her performance has much of 
the air of ‘‘T’ll do it, or die in the attempt,” 
Oe A rm ibaten it is over a sense of re- 
in 


broken. Other of the Schickaneder in- 
fluence are to be found in the Jig-jig triviality 
of some of the airs—the popular birdcatcher’s 
tune, for instance (sung by Mr. Santley) 
in the first act. But even these have the Mo- 
zartian ring about them, notwithstanding 
their slightness. But for the rest of the 
work. that is to say, but these few thi 
written to tickle the popular ear—how to descri 
its beauty ! 1t is impossible—happily, too, unne- 
cessary, so thoroughly has the music penetrated 
into every household. The overture, the tenor 
air, ‘‘ Oh cara ee the delightful ‘‘ Hm ! 
Hm !” quintet, the duet known under its old 
English name of ‘‘ The Manly Heart,” the finale 
to the first act opening with the trio for the 


enchanting little piece of duet following ‘‘ Oh 
i the whole of the opening of 
the second act, with the march, the majestic 
iest-music, the bass solo, ‘‘Possenti Numi,” 
uintet in the second act, with its dear 
elightful Mozartian bustle, the high-priest’s 
air, ‘Qui sdegno,” unique almost for melo- 
diousness among hea 
and devotional; the 


been, in some no a or other, household music to 
to hear them adequately 

with the ample resources of an opera house 
Setar eh ns ae nese. Think 
what we may of plot, the {piece makes, at 
rate, a magnificent concert, which is cer- 
‘ainly not the less pleasant for an occasional bit 


ipal lady singers are, besides Mdlle. 
de Maka, Mme Fiacten (Pamina), the Ger- 
man soprano who was heard with so much 





leasure last year in the ‘‘ Merry Wives of 
Windsor ”)s dlle. Sinico, who fills excel- 
lently the smaller of Papagena, and Ma- 
dame Trebelli-Bettini, who, with praiseworthy 
zeal, is rT, to strengthen the cast b 

taking the part of one of the three Damigelle 
in attendance on the Queen of Night. The 
part of the hero of the piece, 7’amino, whose 
adventures in the attempt to recover Pamina, 
daughter of the Queen of Night, from the 
custody of the High Priest of Isis, consti- 
tute the plot—if one dare venture to sum it 
up in a sentence—is sung by Dr. Gunz. His heavy 
style, however, is but little adapted to Mozart's 
melodious music. Mr. Santley is the birdcatcher, 
Papageno, and is, of course, all that can be 
wished, andmore. The basso profondo part of the 
high-priest, Sarastro, is given to a singer an- 
nounced as Herr Wolrath. This is, perhaps, 
the weakest point in the cast, Herr Wolrath’s 
voice being hollow, harsh, and toneless. The 
grand bass song, ‘‘Qui sdegno,” makes, under the 
circumstances, as ee be imagined, little or no 
impression. But the recollection of Herr 
Formes, who used to sing it so magnificently 
when he had a voice, and who played Sarastro 
when the opera was last done here (1852), would 
tell heavily against almost any singer in this part. 
The performance is, on the whole, an excel- 
lent one, the chorus particularly distinguishing 
itself in the ensembles, as it did in ‘‘ Medea.” It 
remains to be seen whether the attraction of the 
piece will be more enduring now than it proved 
to be in 1851-52, with the fine company, inclu- 
ay Bee Formes, and Mario, then employed 
at Covent Garden. It was played but a few 
nights in each of those seasons; but the Mozart- 
loving public is now far larger than it was then. 








MUSICAL NOTES. 





THERE is but little to note as to the music of 
the past week, the elections having brought the 
summer’s concert-giving toa sudden end. The 
Philharmonic Society held its last meeeting on 
Monday last. The symphonies were the 
‘**Eroica” of Beethoven and the C minor of 
Mendelssohn. Dr. Bennett's descriptive overture 
illustrative of ‘‘ Paradise and the Peri” was one 
of the pleasantest things of the evening. This 
charming composition, so full of thought, 
melody, and beautiful sound, pleases more every 
time it is heard. 

A FINAL concert, of a more miscellaneous kind 
than usual, was given on Thursday evening by 
Mr. Leslie’s choir, for the benefit of a late mem- 
ber of the body. We are glad to be able to 
report that this excellent association has found 
the season just closed as successful financially as 
musically. None will grudge this kind of success 
to a choir which maintains so worthily the name 
of English part singers. 

THIRTY-ONE performances of ‘ L’Africaine ” 
had been ~ a few days ago at the Grand 
Opera, with a total receipt of 14,000/. The 

rformances are still continued. Its production 
at Covent Garden is promised for the 22nd. 


ANENT street music and the projét de loi on 
the subject recently introduced into and re- 
jected by the French Senate, it is mentioned 
that Signor Rossini has published a declaration 
to the effect that he considers the appropriation 
of his melodies by the street organs a thing 
to be proud of. 


On Tuesday afternoon last that rather inter- 
mittent body the ‘‘ Beethoven Society” gave one 
of their morning quartet concerts at the anover 
Square Rooms. As the greatest political con- 
test of the week was raging at the same hour, 
we may be excused reporting the music further 
than to say that one of Beethoven’s posthumous 
quartets headed the programme. 








MUSIC FOR NEXT WEEK. 


OPERAS.—Covent Garden. “Don Pasquals,” “Il | Ballo,” 
** Barbiére,” “ L’Africaine.” 


Her Majesty's. *Flauto Magico,” “‘ Semiramide,” 
“*Meaea,” “ Figaro.” 








THE DRAMA. 





MR. J. E. OWENS AT THE ADELPHI. 


HE New York Legislature, not long ago, 
an act to prevent advertisers from 


disfiguring all the rocks and trees in the neigh- 
bourhood of railways and high-roads. If our 
own theatrical could be restrained 
from covering every blank wall and hoarding 


with garish placards, bar | would much relieve 
e long run, probably 


the public eye, and, in 
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benefit their own pockets ; for it may very well 
be doubted whether the glaring advertisements 
now so common ever have much continuous 
effect in attracting audiences. Even if puffing 
in this coarse manner is occasionally useful in 
spreading widely the name of a performer who 
has already to some extent become known, very 
rarely is anything gained by loudly heralding 
the coming of an actor unknown to the English 
public. Indeed, as we remarked last week, the 
test dramatic successes of the present day 
ave very properly fallen to the lot of artists 
who have not thought that they could make a 
theatrical reputation in a city where they were 
strangers, by coloured prints or letters three feet 
long. 

To cite a few of the most obvious examples : 
Mr. Fechter had been but little advertised before 
he appeared at the Princess’s; Mr. Sothern 
became known and talked about before he 
covered the walls with posters, because people 
found him immensely amusing, and advised their 
friends to go and see him; Madlle Patti, 
although before coming to England she had made. 
a great reputation in America, was, as every one 
remembers, preceded by no superlative advertise- 
ments; and this very season, at Her Majesty’s, 
Madlle de Murska, who has been prodigiously 
successful, was decidedly not much trumpetted 
before her arrival. It is quite true that some of 
these artists have been sufficiently puffed since 
they have become famous ; whether the doing 
so has been of much service to them, it may not 
be easy to determine ; but it remains certain that. 
they first became favourites by their own skill 
and talent, with small assistance from the bill- 
sticker. 

It would be easy, also, to point out cases in 
which actors of considerable merit have suffered 
from over advertisement. Mr. Walter Mont- 
gomery, for instance, was so unfortunate— 
through no fault of his own—as to have his name. 
in the playbills for a long time before he ap- 
peared in London, and when people found that. 
the tragedian of whom there had been so much 
talk was by no means an Edmund Kean ora 
Macready, they did not stay to notice how much. 
better he was in many respects than most of 
the modern Shakesperian actors. Thus he has 
come to be thought less of than he deserves, 
and justice has never been done to the best 
Hotspur now on the stage. 

In the same manner, the American comedian 
who has lately appeared at the Adelphi seems 
likely to suffer from having had his name brought 
too much under the notice of the public before 
the public had an opportunity of forming their 
own opinion of him. He has been advertised, 
not in the exceedingly offensive manner which 
is now occasionally adopted, but still a great 
deal more than is good for_an unknown actor ; 
and most playgoers seem, not unnaturally, to 
think that the wine for which such bush is 
needed must be of r quality. But Mr. 
Owens, though certainly not a wonderful per- 
former, is exceedingly clever. His impersonation 
of the old American farmer, Solon Shingle, is 
quite unlike anything that has hitherto been 
seen on this side of the Atlantic. How far it is 
true to nature can only be determined by those 
who know America, but it gives the idea of 
being a faithful reproduction of an original. At 
the same time, it must be said that the play is 
unbearably stupid, and that to see an actor spit- 
ting over the stage is not nice. Realism in act- 
ing does not require special emphasis to be laid 
on what is nasty. 

On Wednesday night Mr. Owens attempted 
another character, appearing as 7'imothy T’oodles 
in the remarkably silly farce of ‘‘ The ‘Toodles.” 
His performance must have convinced most 

ople that he has no power whatever in ordinary 
ow comedy. His humour was of the thinnest 
quality. Mr. Toodles is first sober and then 
drunk. As Yoodles sober, Mr. Owens was 
exceedingly dull, and as 7'oodles drunk, he could 

ive nothing but the old conventional stagger 
fa which was supposed to indicate every 
phase of intoxication. The time is past when 
people were amused by this kind of thing. 

We can only hope that Mr. Owens will give 
up Timothy Toodles, which, small part though it 
be, he cannot act, and will give some genuine 
American character in a play not quite so foolish 
as ‘‘ Solon Shingle.” There seems every reason 
to believe that in this peculiar line he will be 
without a rival. 








To secure punctual delivery in Scotland, Ireland, 
and the Provinces, THE READER is published 
every Friday Afternoon at Two o'clock. 
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ALAZONTOGRAPHICAL 

The SEVENTEENTH VOLUME, issued for the year 1863, 
containing the Trilobites, Second Part, 8 Plates, by Mr. Salter— 
the Devonian Brachiopoda, Second and Concluding Part, 11 
Plates by Mr. Davidson—the Belemnitids, First Part, Introduc- 
tion by Professor Phillips; and the Reptilia of the Liassic 
Formations, First Part, 16 Plates, by Professor Owen, is now 
ready. The Annual Subseription is One Guinea. All the back 
Volumes are in Stock, and can be obtained, one or more, by 


members, on application to the Honorary Secretary, the Rev. 
Tuomas Wittsume, M.A., F.G.S., Rectory, Bread Street Hill, 
London, E.C. 





DR. YOUNG'S NIGHT THOUGHTS, &c. 
Illustrated, Royal 18mo, cloth, gilt edges and side, 3s. 6d. 
IGHT THOUGHTS on LIFE, DEATH, 


and IMMORTALITY ; and a Paraphrase on part of the 
Book of Job. By the Rev. Epwarp Youne, LL.D., some time 
Rector of Welwyn, Herts. Revised and Collated with the early 
uarto Editions. With a Life by Dr. Doran; and Notes by 
} Ames NICHOLS, 


London: WILLIAM TEGG, Pancras Lane, Cheapside. 





Now ready, thick fscp. 4to, elegantly printed by Whittingham 
extra cloth, 15s., 


NGLAND as SEEN by FOREIGNERS 

in the DAYS of ELIZABETH and JAMES I., comprising 

Translations of the Jovrnaus of the Two Dukes of Wirrempere 

in 1692 and 1610, both Illustrative of Suakesrrare. With 

Extracts from the Travels of Foreign Princes and Others. 

With Copious Notes, an Introduction, and Etchings. By W. 
B. Rye, of the British Museum. 


London: J. RUSSELL SMITH, 36 Soho Square. 





DESCRIPTIVE AND LYRICAL POEMS, 





SECOND EDITION. — Now ready, with Frontispiece by F. 
Gilbert, toned paper, crown 8vo, price 6s., 


EAUTIES of TROPICAL SCENERY, 
LYRICAL SKETCHES, and LOVE-SONGS. With Notes. 
By R. N. Duwwar, 

“ His delineations carry the reader away from the dull and 
darksome surroundings of these latitudes. It is a charming 
volume ; ye are full of vitality, and rich varied beauties.” 
—Morning Post. 

** It is a volume of poetic pictures.”—Observer. 

** The love-songs are worthy of Thomas Moore.”—Critic. 

“The glowing pages breathe great warmth of feeling, and 
possess a redundance of poetic imagery. The notes appended 
are valuable.”—Standard and Morning Herald. 


London: ROBERT HARDWICKE, 192 Piccadilly. 





Now ready, cr. 8vo, cloth, price 3s. 6d., 


N the TREATMENT of, ENLARGED 


TONSILS at any period of Life, without the Operation of 
Excision. By Wixuiam J. Smiru, M.B. Lond., Surgeon to the 


Islington Dispensary, &c. 
London: ROBERT HARDWICKE, 192 Piccadilly. 





7th Edition, 10th Thousand, price 2s. 6d.; post free, 32 stamps, 


UNT on the SKIN; a Guide to the 
Treatment and Prevention of Diseases of the Skin and 
Hair; with Cases. By Tuomas Hunt, F.R.C.S., Surgeon to 
the Western msary for Diseases of the Skin, No, 21a 
Charlotte Street, Fitzroy Square. 


**Mr. Hunt has transferred these diseases from the incurable 
class to the curable.”— Lancet. 


London: T. RICHARDS, 37 Great Queen Street, W.C. 





This day is published, 
ABLE of the RECIPROCALS of 


NUMBERS from 1 to 100,000, with their differences, by 
which the reciprocals of numbers may be obtained up to 
10,000,000, By Lieut.-Colonel W. H. Oakes, A.L.A. Royal 8vo, 
cloth, 205 pp., 21s. 


London: C. & E. LAYTON, 160 Fleet Street. 





FLEURS DES BORDS DU RHIN. 
EAUTES DE LA POESIE ALLE- 


MANDE, par le Chevalier De Cuareratx, Auteur des 
**Perles d@’Orient,” et “ Epis et Bluets.” Price 4s. 
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ON, complete in 46 Volumes. 
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volumes per mon’ yp eR wy 


Paris: MAD. C. DESPLACES ; London : D, NUTT, 270 Strand. 
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NEW BOOK FOR TOURISTS. 


THE SCENERY AND GEOLOGY OF SCOTLAND. 
This day is published, crown Svo, cloth, 10s. 6d., 


THE SCENERY OF SCOTLAND 
IN CONNEXION WITH ITS PHYSICAL GEOLOGY. 


By ARCHIBALD GEIKIE. 


With MIlustrations, and a new Geological Map of Scotland, 
by Sir Ropericx I. Murcuison and A, GerKie. 


MACMILLAN & CO., London. 





PROFESSOR MASSON’S NEW BOOK, 
This day is published, fscp. 8vo, cloth, 7s. 6d., 


RECENT BRITISH PHILOSOPHY: 


A REVIEW, WITH CRITICISMS, INCLUDING SOME 
COMMENTS ON 


MR. MILL'S ANSWER TO SIR WILLIAM HAMILTON, 
By DAVID MASSON. 
MACMILLAN & CO., London. 





PEOPLE'S EDITION. 
This day is published, in small 8vo, price 2s., 


TOM BROWN’S SCHOOL - DAYS. 


By an OLD BOY. 
MACMILLAN & CO., London. 


The Quarterly Review, 


No. CCXXXYV., 
IS PUBLISHED THIS DAY. 


ConTeNTSs : 





I. GROUSE. 
II. CHRISTIAN AND PAGAN SEPULCHRES. 
III. BROWNING’S POEMS, 
IV. CLOSE OF THE AMERICAN WAR. 
V. NORTH POLAR EXPLORATION, 
VI. THE CHURCH IN HER RELATION TO POLITICAL 
PARTIES. 
VIL NATURA . )'ISTORY OF THE TROPICS. 


VIII. FREDERICK THE GREAT. 


IX. PURIFICATION OF LONDON. 
X. THE ELECTIONS. 


JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street. 


Now ready, No. X., JULY, price 4s. ; by post, 13s. 4d. Annually, 


The Anthropological Review, 


AND JOURNAL OF THE ANTHROPOLOGICAL SOCIETY 
OF LONDON, 


ConrTENTS: 

. PHILOSOPHY AND PSEUDO-PHILOSOPHY. 

. DIEFENBACH ON ETHNOGRAPHY AND CIVILIZA- 
TION. 

. BUNSEN ON BIBLICAL ETHNOGRAPHY. 

. DUTCH ANTHROPOLOGY. 

. MAN AND THE WORLD. 

. ON THE RECOGNITION OF ANTHROPOLOGY AT 
THE BRITISH ASSOCIATION. 

7. MISCELLANEA ANTHROPOLOGICA., 


The JOURNAL OF THE ANTHROPOLOGICAL SOCIETY 
OF LONDON contains: U. T. Pritchard on the Physical and 
Psychological Character of the Viti Islanders—Anderson on 
Human Remains from Wick——Winwood Reade, H..B. Owen, 
and the Lord Bishop of Natal on the Efforts of Missionaries 
among Savages. ' 


London : TRUBNER & CO., 60 Paternoster Row. 
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NEW QUARTERLY REVIEW. 


The Anti-Teapot Review. 


A MAGAZINE OF POLITICS, LITERATURE, AND ART. 
Edited by Members of the Universities, and written solely by 
Members of the Anti-Teapot Society of Europe. 


The ANTI-TEAPOT REVIEW is published in February, May, 
August, and November. 


HOULSTON & WRIGHT, 65 Paternoster Row, E.C, 
WHEELER & DAY, 106 High Street, Oxford. 
COLDER, London Road, Reading. 
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EDUCATIONAL WORKS. 





SCHOOL ATLASES BY ALEX. 
KEITH JOHNSTON, 


LL.D., F.R.S.E., F.R.G.S., F.G.S., &., 
Author of ‘* The Royal and the Physical Atlases,” &c. 


I. 


FORTIETH THOUSAND. 


GENERAL AND DESCRIPTIVE GEO- 
GRAPHY, exhibiting the Actual and Comparative Extent of 
all the Countries in the World; with their present Political 
Divisions. A New and Enlarged Edition, corrected to the 
present Time, 26 Maps, with a complete Index, 12s. 6d. 


Ir 


PHYSICAL GEOGRAPHY, ILLUS- 
trating, in a Serics of Origina > e Elemen 
Facts of GEOLOGY, HYDROLOGY, ETEOROLOGY, 
and NATURAL HISTORY. 20 Maps, including Coloured 
Geological Maps of Europe and of the British Isles. Haif- 
bound, 12s, 6d. 

it. 


CLASSICAL GEOGRAPHY, COMPRI- 
sing, in 20 Plates, Maps and Plans of all the important 
Countries and Localities referred to by Classical Authors, 
constructed from the best materials, and em e 
results of the most recent investigations ; accompanied by a 
complete Inpex of PLaces, in which the proper quantities of 
the Syllables are marked, by T. Harvey, M.A., Oxon. 20 
Maps, with Index. Half-bound, 12s. 6d. 


IV 


ASTRONOMY. Edited by J. R. Hind, 
Esq., F.R.A.8., &. With Notes and Descriptive Letter- 
ress, ss all recent Discoveries in Astronomy. 28 
gt prin ip colours by a new process. Half-bound, 
2s. 6 


v. 

ELEMENTARY ATLAS of GENERAL 

and DESCRIPTIVE GEOGRAPHY, for the use of Junior 

Classes ; including a Map of Canaan and Parestive, and a 
Genera. Inpex. Price 5s., half-bound. 





NEW GEOGRAPHICAL CLASS- 
BOOKS BY THE REV. ALEX. 
MACKAY, A.M., F.R.G.S. 


ELEMENTS of MODERN GEOGRA- 
as - — the use of Junior Classes. In crown 8vo, pp. 304, 


UAL of MODERN GEOGRA- 
PHY, Mathematical, Physical, and Political, and embracing 
a complete Development of the River-Systems of the Globe. 
Crown 8vo, pp. 752, with a copious Index, price 7s. 6d., bo 





TEXT-BOOKS ON GEOLOGY AND 
PHYSICAL GEOGRAPHY BY 
DAVID PAGE, F.R.S.E., F.G.S. 


SIXTH EDITION 


INTRODUCTORY TEXT - BOOK of 
GEOLOGY. | With Engravings on Wood and Glossarial 


THIRD EDITION. 


ADV ANGED TEXT BOOK of GEOLOGY, 
and Gl of Scientific Terms. New Edition, resined aod 


enlarged. 6s. 
HANDBOOK of GEOLOGICAL TERMS 
and GEOLOGY. 6s. 
SECOND EDITION. 


INTRODUCTORY TEXT-BOOK of PHY- 
SICAL GEOGRAPHY, With Sketch-Maps and Iilustra- 


ADVANCED TEXT-BOOK of PHY- 


SICAL GEOGRAPHY. With Engravings. 6s. 
“A thoroughly good Text-Book of Physical Geography.”— 
Saturday Review, ° ” wy 


EXAMINATIONS on PHYSICAL GEO- 


GRAPHY. 9d. 





READING BOOKS FOR HISTORY 
CLASSES. 


FIFTEENTH EDITION, 


EPITOME of ALISON’S HISTORY of 
EUROPE, for the use of Schools and Young Persons. Post 
8vo, pp. 604, price 7s. 6d., bound. 


ATLAS to EPITOME of the HISTORY 
of EUROPE, ELEVEN COLOURED MAPS by A. Kerra 
Jounston, F.R.S.E. In 4to, price 7s. 


SECOND EDITION. 


HISTORY of FRANCE from _ the 


EARLIEST TIMES to 1848. By the Rev. James Wurre, 
Author of “The Eighteen Christian Centuries.” With 
Index, price 9s, 


FOURTH EDITION. 


THE EIGHTEEN CHRISTIAN 


CENTURIES, By the Rev. James Warre, Author 
History of France.” With Index. In past 8vo, price 7s. 6d. 


WILLIAM BLACEWOOD & SONS, Edinburgh and London. 











GUN COTTON MANUFACTORY. 
a Great Eastern Curwica, Worxs, Stowmarket, Surroux. 


MESSRS. THOMAS, PRENTICE, & CO. 


Tnu1s Manvracrory has been established for the purpose of 
preparing Gun Cotton, according to the Austrian process, and 
was opened on the 26th of January last, under the inspection of 
Baron Lenx. Messrs. Tuomas, Prentice, & Co. are now able to 
supply Gun Cotton in its most improved form, either for the 
purposes of Engineering and Mining, or for Military and Sub. 
marine explosion and for the service of Artillery as a substitute 
for gunpowder. 


The advantages of Baron Leyx’s Gun Cotton are the fol- 


FOR PURPOSES OF ARTILLERY. 


1, The same initial velocity of the projectile can be obtained 
‘by a charge of Gun Cotton one-fourth of the weight of gun- 
powder. 

2. No smoke from the explosion. 

3. Does not foul the gun. 

4. Does not heat the to the injurious degree of - 
oiuier gun inj eg gun 

5. The same velocity to the projectile with much smaller re- 
coil of the gun. 

6. Will produce the seme initial velocity of projectile with a 

length of barrel. Pragiocsies 


7. In projectiles of the nature of explosive she 
-has the advantage of breaking the shell more eq 
more numerous pieves than gunpowder. 

8. When used in shells instead of wder, one-third of 
‘the weight of the latter produces double the explosive force. 


FOR CIVIL ENGINEERING AND MINING. 


9. A charge of Gun Cotton of given size exerts double the ex- 
@losive force of gunpowder. 


10. It may beso used as, in its explosion, to reduce the rock 
der, and so facilitate its 


to me smaller pieces than gunpow 
11. Produ: no smoke, the work can proceed much more 
wapidly, and with less injury to health. “s 
12. In working coal mines, bringing down much er quan- 
tities with a given phere. and absence of smoke, pans a gh 
«greater quantity of work to be done in a given time ata given 


13. The weight of Gun Cotton required to produce a given 
een in mining is only one-sixth part of the weight Yon 


14. In blasting rock under water, the wider range and greater 
force of Es given charge cheapen considerably the cost of sub- 


16. 7p local action of Gun Cotton enables the en- 


gineer and remove submarine stones and rocks with- 
= the preliminary delay and expense of boring chambers for 


FOR MILITARY ENGINEERING. 


16. The weight of Gun Cotton is only one-sixth that of gun- 


17. Its peculiar localised action enables the engineer to destroy 
and palisades, and to remove every kind of obstacle with 


Gun Cotton 
y into much 


18, For submarine @xplosion, either in attack or defence, it 
ape eo eee of a much wider range of destructive power 


19. For the same purpose. From its ‘tness it has the ad- 
aed, kooping afloat the water- case in which it is 
-con © gunpowder sinks it to the bottom. 


FOR NAVAL WARFARE. 


20. Where guns are close together, as in the batteries of ships 
and forts, the absence of smoke removes the great 
evil of the firing of one rapid arin the aim of the next, and 
‘thus Gun Cotton facilitates firing. 

21. Between decks, also, the absence of smoke allows con- 
tinuous firing to be maintained. The absence of fouling 
sand of. is equally advantageous for naval as for military 


GENERAL ADVANTAGES. 


22. damp, and exposure do not alter the qualities of the 
spotout Gun Gotten. 


h fire without 
in the open air it 


23. eae Serene’ , simply 
: when mes as 
alates” 

24. Itis much safer than gunpowder, owing to its being manu- 
factured in the shape of rope = pony 5 

5 The Patent Gun Cotton has the peculiarity of being entirely 
free from the r of spontaneous cqubanion, and is con- 
stant and unal in its nature. 





MESSRS. THOMAS, PRENTICE, & CO. 


are now in a position to contract with the owners of mines, 
“engineers, contractors, and Governments, for Gun Cotton pre- 
pare in the various forms required for their use. Mining 
charges will be supplied in the rope form according to the 
aliameter of bore required, and Gun Cotton match-line will be 
supplied with it. Instructions as to the method of using it in 
mines will also be supplied. 

They are also prepared to manufacture the Gun Cotton, and 
Aeliver it in the form of gun cartridges, adapted to every de- 
scription of ammunition. 
may make ann F pom he uate with Aye tt Bg mo 
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Stowmarket, March 10, 1864. 


MPORTANT ANNOUNCEMENT.— 
JOSEPH GILLOTT, METALLIC PEN-MAKER to the 
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ETH AND PAINLESS DENTISTRY. 


Messrs. LEWIN & SIMEON MOSELY & SONS, 30 BER- 
NERS ST. ' OXFORD STREET, and STRAND 


Cross Rail » 
Teeth made with their patented advantages are fitted 
waned eat ch Senenrentense, maweese be ee po, 
suppo: rong oose and se ve Teeth un 
they become useful poe. Pres mally 


every kind being unne 4 

supplied without fear ‘of pain or inconvenience. Consultation 
free. Teeth from 5s. Sets, 5, 7, 10, and 15 Guineas, warranted. 
5 _ efficacy, utility, and success of this system, vide 
< cet.” 


Daily attendance at 15 White 
Street, Sheffield; 4 East Parade, L 
Street, Scarborough. 


*,* No connexion with any one of the same name. 


te, Hull; 10 Norfolk 
3; and 14 St. Nicholas 





DENTAL SURGERY. 


Observe, Mr. Ephraim Mosely can only be Consulted in London 
at his Residence, 9 Grosvenor Street, Grosvenor Square. 


IMPORTANT IMPROVEMENT IN ARTIFICIAL 
TEETH, and GREAT REDUCTION in PRICES. 


ME EPHRAIM MOSELY, 
9 Grosvenor Street, Grosvenor Square, sole inventor and 
patentee of ARTIFICIAL TEETH ona soft, elastic, chemically- 
prepared India-rubber gum. No wires or unsightly fastenin, 
are required ; they are more natural, durable, and comfortable 
than any yet introduced. They are self-adhesive, render om 

rt to the ~ teeth, and are supplied at prices within 
he reach of 


Clergymen, Lecturers, and Public Speakers will find this 

m particularly adapted to their wants; it combines com- 
ete enunciation and perfect mastication. Consultation free. 
nspection invited. 


*,* Observe—No connexion with any one of the same name. 


“‘ Ephraim Mosely on the Teeth” fully explains his system 
and exclusive Patent. Free on application. 


EETH. — DENTAL SELF-MANAGE- 
MENT. A BRIEF EXPOSITION of MR. ESKELL’S 
PATENTED INVENTION in the CONSTRUCTION of 
ARTIFICIAL TEETH. Free on application, or by post on 
receipt of one stamp.—8 Grosvenor Street, Bond Street. 


(pauncE, TURRET, &STABLE CLOCKS, 
T. COOKE & SONS, 


31 SOUTHAMPTON STREET, STRAND, LONDON. 








Manvractory— 
BUCKINGHAM WORKS, YORK. 


LOCKS, CANDELABRA, BRONZES, 

and LAMPS.—WILLIAM 8. ‘BURTON invites inspection 

of his Stock of these, displayed in two large Show Rooms. Each 

article is of guaranteed uality, and some are objects of pure 

Vertu, the productions of the first manufacturers of Paris, from 
whom Wiu1am 8. Burton imports them direct. 





Clocks, from .. .. «+ «+ «+ 78. 6d. to £45. ; 
Candelabra, from .. .. .. «. 13s. 6d. to £1610 per pair 
Bronzes, from .. .. .. +o. «» 188, to £16 lés. 

Lamps, moderateur, from .. .. 68. to £9. 

Pure Colza Oil... .. ss os 4s. per gallon. 


LLIAM §. BURTON, GENERAL 


FURNISHING IRONMONGE by a Reiptment to 
H.R.H. the Prince of Wales, sends a CATA E gratis and 
ost d. It contains upwards of 600 Illustrations of his 
llimi stock of Sterling Silver and Electro Plate, Nickel 
Silver and Britannia Metal Goods, Dish Covers, Hot-water 
Dishes, Stoves, Fenders, Marble Chimney - pieces, Kitchen 
Ranges, Lamps, Gaseliers, Tea Trays, Urns and Kettles, Clocks, 
Table Gutle , Baths, Toilet Ware, Turne:y, Iron and Brass 
poeenan. , Bed-room Cabinet Furniture, &c., with 
Lists of ces and Plans of the Twenty Large Show Rooms, 
at 39 Oxford Street, W.; 1 la 2 3 and 4 Newman Street 
4 5 and 6 Perry’s Place ; and 1 Newman Yard, London. 





WORCESTERSHIRE SAUCE. 
This Delicious Condiment, pronounced by Connoisseurs 
‘THE ONLY GOOD SAUCE,’ 


Is prepared solely by Lea & Perrtys. 


The Public are reapectfelly cautioned against worthless 
imitations, and should see that Lea & Perrins’ Names are on 
Wrapper, Label, Bottle, and Stopper. 


ASK FOR LEA & PERRINS’ SAUCE. 
*,* Sold Wholesale and for Export, by the Proprietors, 


Worcester; Messrs. Crosse & Biackwet.; Messrs. Barciay 
& ‘be, London, &c., &.; and by Grocers and Oilmen 


universally. 


[)ELEVINGNE, Importerof Foreign Wines, 
Brandy, and Liqueurs, 51, Oxford Street, W. 


Pale, dry, dinner Sherries, soft and delicate, 24s. , 30s., 36s., and 
42s. a doz. 


Port, 36s., 42s,, 48s., 60s., doz. 


Claret-Médoc, St. Emilion, St. Estéphe, St. Julien, 18s., 21s., 
24s., 30s., doz. 


Champagne, 36s., 42s., 48s., doz. 
Champagne, dry and full flavoured, 54s., 60s., 72s., doz. 


High class Wines of every description, and of the most cele- 
trated Vintages. 


S A098 — hes & PERRINS’ 





LARET, ST. EMILION, a Good Sound 
Wine with Body and Flavour, 18s. Dozen. 


DELEVINGNE’, 51 Oxford Street, W. 


OFT, DELICATE, and WHITE SKINS, 








with a delightful and fragran by using the 
celebrated UNITED SERVICE AP TAB 4d. and 
6d. each, by 


J. ¢. & J. FIELD, UPPER MARSH, LAMBETH. 
Order of your Chemist, Grocer, or Chandler. 
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ARSONS’ ORIGINAL ANTI-CORRO- 


SION PAINT. Walter Carson and Sons respectfully 
to notify that they have removed their raieoipal Oilice to com 
Warehouse in La Beiie Savvace Yarp, Ludgate “9 
and have discontinued their West End Office, 31 St. James's 
Street, S.W. March Ist, 1865. 9 Great Winchester Street, E.C 





ARSONS’ ANTI-CORROSION PAINT, 

specially manufactured for out-door work, is the best and 

cheapest. All colours. Is ——_ in sppueniee, #9 that any 
person can use it. Fullinstructions given. . 70 years. 


ARSONS’ ANTI-CORROSION PAINT 
) is twice as durable as genuine white lead. See Testimo- 
nials, sent with Patterns and Prices post free. 


ARSONS’ ANTI-CORROSION PAINT. 


3 ewt. carriage free to any Station in England and Wales 
and most Seaports of the United Kingdom. See List. 























(jABRSON 8 ANTI-CORROSION PAINT 
for all OUT-DOOR WORK. 

(JABSORS' ANTI-CORROSION PAINT 
for WOOD-WORK. 

(JABSONS ANTI-CORROSION PAINT 

FOR IRON-WORK. 
ARSONS’ ANTI-CORROSION PAINT 
FOR FRONTS OF HOUSES. 
ARSONS’ ANTI-CORROSION PAINT 


FOR POROUS BRICKS, effectually resists weather and 
excludes damp. No agents. 


ARSON’S ANTI-CORROSION 
for PARK-FENCING and HURDLING. 


ARSONS’ ANTI-CORROSION PAINT, 
used by nearly all the eminent Horticulturists, the Nobility 
and Gentry, for their Gardens. 





PAINT 














(ABSORS’ ANTI-CORROSION PAINT 
for CONSERVATORIES. 
(aneos 8 ANTI-CORROSION PAINT 
for HOT-HOUSES. 
ARSONS’ ANTI-CORROSION PAINT 


will keep for years in adry place. All orders to be sent 
direct to WALTER CARSON and SONS, 


LA BELLE SAUVAGE YARD, 
LUDGATE HILL, E.Cc., 
Three doors east of Railway Viaduct. 


BEEHIVES. 


Prize Mepat awarpep To G. N. & Sons, ror Besurves anp 
Honey, ar THE Panis Exposition or 1855. 


EIGHBOUR’S IMPROVED COTTAGE 

BEEHIVE, as originally introduced by GEORGE 

NEIGHBOUR & SONS, with all the recent improvements, 
three glasses, and thermometer, price 35s., securely packed, 


This unique Hive has met with universal commendation, and 
may be worked with safety, humanity, and profit, by the most 
timid ; its arrangements are so perfect that the Honey may be 
pay 4 any time of the gathering season, without at all injur- 
ing the Bees. 


GEORGE NEIGHBOUR & SONS, 
127 HIGH HOLBORN, or 149 REGENT STREET, LONDON 


Their newly-arranged Catalogue of other improved Hives, with 
Drawings and Prices, sent on receipt of Two Stamps. 


(ju of HORSE CHESTNUTS (applied 


externally). This Oil, at first used only for Gout, is now 
—— to be applicable all cases of Chronic and painful 

* curi Gout, Rheumatism, Sciatica, Neuralgia, 
Lumbago, Stiff Joints, Carbuncles, Boils, Swe &. In 
bottles, with directions, at 2s, 6d., 4s. 6d., and 10s. 6d., from the 
principal Chemists, or by post on receipt of stamps. Genuine 
only ot REW and CO., Operative Chemists, 282 Regent Street, W. 


AUTION.—CHLORODYNE.—IN 
CHANCERY. Vice-Chancellor Sir W. P. Wood stated that 
Dr. Browne was undoubtedly the inventor—eminent hospital 
hysicians of — stated — R _ J. —,. Browne was the 
| > seamed » csodene ey prescribe it largely, and 
mean no other than Dr. Browne’s.deo Times, July 
The public, therefore, are cautioned sapins any other 
than Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE'S CHLORODYNE. It is 
affirmed by overwhelming medical testimonials to be the most 
efficacious medicine for 


CONSUMPTION, COUGHS, COLDS, ASTHMA, BRON 
CHITIS, SPASMS, RHEUMATISM, &c. 


Earl Russell has ee tsntoh ft J. T. Day with the 
following :—‘ Extract of a tch from Mr. Webb, H.B.M.’s 
Consul at Manilla, dated — 17, 1864:—The remedy most 
efficacious in its effects (in Epidemic Cholera) has been found to 
be CuLoropyne, and with a small quantity given to me by Dr. 
Burke 1 have saved several lives.’ 


No home should be without it. Sold in bottles, 2s. 9d. and 
4s. 6d. J.T. Davenronrt, 33, Great Russell Street, London, W.C., 
sole manufacturer. Observe particularly, none genuine without 
the words ‘ Dr. J. Collis Browne’s Chlorodyne’ on the Govern- 
ment stamp. 


LEN FIELD PATENT STARCH. — 
essrs. WOTHERSPOON & Co. have been papainted 
ae inthe Hora Lacnoas, and wag awarded jek cdma. 














1862, Sold by 
WOTHERSPOON & CO., Glasgow and London. 
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THE READER, 


A FIRST-CLASS 
LITERARY AND SCIENTIFIC NEWSPAPER, 


IS PUBLISHED EVERY FRIDAY AFTERNOON, at Two o’CLocr, 
PRICE FOURPENCE ; STAMPED, FIVEPENCE. 


THE FIFTH VOLUME, January to end of June, 1965, BOUND IN CLOTH, 
Price Eleven Shillings. 





THE object of ‘‘ THE READER” is to supply the long-felt want of a First-class Literary Newspaper of high literary 


merit and general ability. 


‘THE READER” commands the services of distinguished writers in every branch of Literature and Science, so 
that each subject is, as far as possible, treated by critics whose names cannot fail to carry weight on the special topic 


of which they write. 
unconnected with any 


It is desired to have every work of note reviewed simply and solely on its own merits. Totally 
Publishing Firm, ‘‘ THE READER” will show equal favour to all works of sterling worth, with- 


out caring through what channel they come before the public, and thus be a trustworthy guide for the book-seeking 


public. 


In the arrangements of ‘‘ THE READER” the following system has been adopted: Each number contains a FULL 


AND DETAILED LIST OF ALL BOOKS AND PAMPHLETS published during the week, specifying their prices, size, number of 


pages, maps, &c. 


All works deserving further consideration are reviewed at length within a week or two of publica- 


tion. The special attention devoted by ‘‘ THE READER” to Foreign Literature, enables its readers to keep themselves 
acquainted with every work of interest published on the Continent or in America. 

The very inadequate manner in which THE PROGRESS OF SCIENCE, and THE LABOURS AND OPINIONS OF OUR 
SCIENTIFIC MEN, are recorded in the weekly press, and the want of a weekly organ which would afford scientific men a 
means of communication between themselves and with the public, have long been felt. They have been the subject 
of special consideration lately, by some of the leaders of Science in London. 

The Proprietors of ‘“‘ THE READER,” therefore, with a view to supply the deficiency, have extended the space 
they have hitherto devoted to Science, and most of our chief scientific men—-especially the office-bearers of the 


different Societi i 
at their disposal. Thus it 


ies—approving the plan, have expressed their willingness to avail themselves of the space thus placed 
is that, by the kind co-operation of the Secretaries, an OFFICIAL WEEKLY RECORD of 


the work done in the various Learned Societies is now presented to the public. 
In addition to this, the Transactions of the various Continental and American Academies are copiously noticed, 
and a full WEEKLY SUMMARY OF SCIENTIFIC PROGREsS, in which the workers themselves kindly render their valuable 


assistance, is given. 


Topics of Musicat, Artistic, or Dramatic interest are discussed in ‘‘ THE READER ” in separate and original 
Articles, which, it is hoped, are found to be not only valuable, but interesting, as pieces of criticism, even by those 


persons unacquainted with the special subject. 


CORRESPONDENCE on all Literary and Scientific Topics, from writers of note, finds a place in ‘‘ THE READER.” 


SCALE OF CHARGES FOR ADVERTISEMENTS. 


£ s. d. 

Four Lines or under ......cccececscececsceeeee O 3 6 

For every additional Line ..........eseeeeeeeees 0 0 6 
For Advertisements, not of a Literary Character, y 

Four Lines, or under .........-eseeseeeeneees O 2 0 


£s. 4. 
For every additional Line ............... 0 0 6 
MB COMMMM 00 60 veiesevcccscccccccccccsccccssccee 8 § O 
A Page (8 Columns) ....... 9 0 0 


Across Two Columns one-third extra. 


DisPLAYED ADVERTISEMENTS ARE CHARGED ACCORDING TO THE SPACE OCCUPIED. 
Advertisements Received till Five o’clock on Thursday Evening. 





LONDON: 24, TAVISTOCK STREET, COVENT GARDEN. 





Sales by Auction. 


MESSRS. 
OTHEBY, WILKINSON, & HODGE, 


Auctioneers of Literary Property and Works [Illustrative 
of the Fine Arts, res sectiully g to announce that their 
Business will be carried on at their GALLERY, 21 WEL- 
LINGTON STREET, W.C., until their Premises, 13 Welling- 
ton Street, Strand, destroyed by the late calamitous Fire, are 
rebuilt. 





SHELLS, MINERALS, AND FOSSILS. 
R. J. C. STEVENS will SELL by 


{ AUCTION at his Great Room, 38 King Street, Covent 
Garden, on FRIDAY, JULY 21, at Half-past Twelve precisely, 
a Collection of SHELLS, the property of a Gentleman, recently 
received from America, all of which are named, re Bm 
rare and interesting species; a small collection of Fossils, 
Minerals, &c. 

On view the day prior and morning of sale, and catalogues had. 








THE WORLD-RENOWNED 


WHEELER AND WILSON 
PRIZE MEDAL 


LOCK-STITCH SEWING MACHINES 


FROM £9 AND UPWARDS, 
With all recent Improvements and Additions. 


E WHEELER & WILSON LOCK- 


STITCH SEWING MACHINES have obtained First- 
class Prizes and Medals against all competitors at every Exhi- 
bition and Fair in Europe and America at which they have been 
exhibited, and are now universally admitted to be the nest 
Machines, made in the sesr manner, and doing the very nest 
work for the Family or Manufactory. They are easily worked, 
easily learnt, cannot get out of order, and —_ be used by a 
child. Instructions gratis to all purchasers. Ilustrated Pro- 
spectus gratis and post free. 

OFFICES AND SALE ROOMS, 139 REGENT STREET, 
LONDON, W. 


ARTRIDGE & COZENS, 
MANUFACTURING STATIONERS, 192 FLEET 
STREET, corner of Chancery Lane.—Carriage paid to the 
Country on Orders exceeding 20s.—The Lareest and most 
varied Stock in the Kingdom of Note, Letter, and Foolscap 





Papers, Envelopes, Account and MS. Books, Household Papers, | 


&c.—Parrriper & Cozens’ celebrated Gurvea Case of Stationery 
forwarded free to any Railway Station in England on receipt of 
Post-office Order.—No Cuance for Plain Stamping Crests, A 

or Address on Paper or Envelopes. Coloured Stamping (Relie 
reduced to Is. per 100. Polished Steel Crest Dies engraved for 
$s. Business or Address Dies from 3s.—Scnoon Srationery 
oe am on the most liberal terms.—Illustrated Price List. of 
Inkstands, Despatch Boxes, Stationery Cabinets, Postage Scales, 
Writing Cases, &c., post free. 


PARTRIDGE & COZENS, 192 Fleet Street, E.C. 


AUTION. — COCKS’S CELEBRATED 
G_ SAUCE, for Fish, Game, Steaks, Sou 

Gravies, Hot and Cold Meats, and unrivalled for general oe 
is sold wy respectable Dealers in Sauces. It is manufactured 
cd by the Executors of the Sole Proprietor, Original Sauce 





Aut Oruers are Spvriovs Imrrarions. 





Just published, demy 8vo, price 4s, 6d., 


The Apiary, or Bees, Beehives 
and BEE-CULTURE. With Numerous Illustrations. By 
A.rrep NeiGusovur, 

GEORGE NEIGHBOUR & SONS, 149 Regent Street, and 

127 High Holborn; KENT & CO., Paternoster Row; and all 

Booksellers. 








On the Ist July, price 2s., was pubiished, No. LX. of 


The Theological Review : 
A JOURNAL OF RELIGIOUS THOUGHT AND LIFE. 


ConTENTS : 
. FRENCH PROTESTANTISM. 1789—1864, 
. THE PHILOSOPHY OF PRIMARY BELIEFS. 
. THE HOMES OF THE AGRICULTURAL POOR. 
. LECKY’S HISTORY OF RATIONALISM. 
. NOTICES OF BOOKS. 
6. ECCLESIASTICAL CHRONICLE. 


To be had through any Bookseller. Advertisements and 
Publications for Review should be sent to the Publishers. 


London: WHITFIELD, GREEN, & SON, 178 Strand, W.C. ; 

WILLIAMS & NORGATE, 14 Henrietta Street, Covent Garden, 

W.C. ; and at 20 South Frederick Street, Edinburgh. Leipsic: 

DENICKE, Manchester: JOHNSON & RAWSON, Market 
reet. 
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The Westminster Review. 


NEW SERIES. 
No. LV. JUNE, 1865. 
ConTENTS : 
I. LATER SPECULATIONS OF AUGUSTE COMTE. 
II. a A ETISEAVERE REVOLUTION IN AME.- 


Ill. MR. HERBERT SPENCER'S PRINCIPLES OF 
BIOLOGY. 


IV. POLITICAL ECONOMY. 
V. IMPERIAL HISTORY. 


VI. AMERICAN NOVELISTS : 
THROP. 


VII. THE PRINCIPLES OF OUR INDIAN POLICY." 

CONTEMPORARY LITERATURE :—1. Theology and Philo- 
ee Politics, Sociology, and Travels.—3. Science.— 
4. History and Biography.—5. Belles Lettres, 


London: TRUBNER & CO., 60 Paternoster Row. 


THEODORE’ WIN- 





JANDLES.—The NEW CANDLE.—Self- 
fitting. No Holder, Paper, or Scrapi uired. Parenrep. 
Fietp’s Improved Patent Hard, Snuffiess Chamber Candle 
is Sevr-rirtixe, Clean, Safe, Economical, and Burns to the 
end, Sold Everywhere by Grocers and Oilmen ; Wholesale and 
for Export at the Works, 


J. C. & J, FIELD'S, UPPER MARSH, LAMBETH. 


Also, Frevp’s cetesratep Unrrep Service Soar Tanuers, and 
Parent Pararrine Canpies, as supplied to HER MAJESTY’S 
GOVERNMENT. 
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GEORGE ROUTLEDGE & SONS 


LIST OF NEW BOOKS AND 
NEW EDITIONS. 


LORD PALMERSTON AND THE GENERAL ELECTION. 
In fsep, 8vo, limp, Is.; by post for 14 Stamps, 


LORD PALMERSTON. 


A BIOGRAPHY. 


THE CHEAPEST ARABIAN NIGHTS EVER PUBLISHED. 
In 1 Vol., post 8vo, cloth, 750 pp., price 3s. 6d., 


THE ARABIAN NIGHTS’ ENTER- 
TAINMENTS. 


This book is printed by Clay, from a new type, on toned paper, 
and bound in a neat style by 


THE CHEAPEST EDITION OF LONGFELLOW’S POEMS 
EVER PUBLISHED. 


In post 18mo, cloth, 400 pp., price 2s. ; and in Roxburghe bindi 
v4 gilt sdane, price 2s, 6d., ~ _ 


LONGFELLOW’S POETICAL WORKS. 


Complete Edition. With a Steel Portrait of the Author. 


A NEW POEM by H. W. LONGFELLOW. 


Tn crown 8vo, price 12s, 6d., 
MEN OF THE TIME. 
Edited by EDWARD WALFORD. 
The New Edition of this Book will be ready in July, 
In 3 Vols., cloth, 


A NEW NOVEL. 
By JAMES GRANT, 
Author of *“*The Romance of War.” 


A New and Popular Edition, with Plates by Jonw Giunerrt, of 


LAMB’S TALES FROM SHAKE- 
SPEARE. 


In square 16mo, cloth, uniform with “ Popular Nursery Tales,” 
with numerous Illustrations, price 5s., 


ROUTLEDGE’S BOOK OF TRADES. 


In crown 8vo, cloth, with Plates, 5s., 


A NEW STORY FOR BOYS. 


By W. H. G. KINGSTON, 


A CHEAP EDITION OF SIR E. BULWER LYTTON’S 
LAST NOVEL. 


In 1 Vol, fsep. 8vo, boards, price 2s., 


A STRANGE STORY. 


By the Right Hon. SIR E, BULWER LYTTON, Bart., M.P. 


In fscp. 8vo, cloth, price 2s. , 


ERNIE ELTON, THE LAZY BOY. 


In fsep. 8vo, cloth, price 2s., 


A NEW POETRY-BOOK FOR 
SCHOOLS. 


In fsep, 8vo, cloth, gilt edges, with Plates, price 5s., 
PERCY’S RELIQUES OF ENGLISH 
POETRY. 


SECOND TO NONE. 


By JAMES GRANT, 


In Imperial 16mo, cloth, price 5s., 


WHAT THE MOON SAW, AND OTHER. 
TALES. 


By HANS C. ANDERSEN. 
With 100 Illustrations by the Brothers Dalziel, 


In small 4to, cloth, price 5s., 


THE PICTURE HISTORY OF 
ENGLAND. 


With 80 full-page Illustrations by the Brothers Dalziel. 





In 4to, cloth, with Plates, price 1és., 


WORDSWORTH’S POETICAL WORKS. 
In 4to, cloth, with Plates, price 1és., 


THE 
HOME AFFECTIONS PORTRAYED 
BY THE POETS. 


In 18mo, cloth, Mlustrated, price 1s., 


EASY POETRY FOR CHILDREN. 


With a Coloured Frontispiece and Vignette. 


THE CHEAPEST SHILLING SPELLING-BOOK. 
In cloth, profusely Illustrated, 


ROUTLEDGE’S BRITISH SPELLING- 
BOOK. 
In fsep. 8vo, 12 sorta, price 6d. each, with many Pilates, 
LITTLE LADDERS FOR LEARNING. 


London: THE BROADWAY, LUDGATE HILL. 
New York: 129 GRAND STREET. 





























NEW BOOKS. 


THE, GREAT SCHOOLS of ENGLAND. 


Winchester, Westminster, Paul’ ouse, 
Harrow, Ri % Shrewsbury, &c. ; with 
Notices a Faris, Harry Scho 4 By Howarp Stacyrox, 


ons. 1 Vol., 8vo, hand 


information on the details 


practical 

at these — foundations, that it may be re- 
all who contem sen their 

them to com the several systems prevailing at 
and to determine beforehand which efien the 
tages. The subject, however, is interesting to 
intelligent lishmen, and the book has therefore a general 
attraction beyond the circle which it specially addresses,”— 


“ A very important volume; one to keep for reference to all 
the facts, funds, and formularies to the 
great schools of our country. Besides which, it has other 
sources of interest ; it contains a considerable amount of anec- 
dote, a good deal of information about eminent founders and 
very high ® for statistical importance we estimate the work 
very .”"—Eclectic. 


THE BUBBLES of FINANCE. The 
Po ware of a City Man. Fscp. 8vo, fancy boards, price 


SREP RCGT0: 5 Ser. gf, Patten 
se is or 0 Mary Powell. 


THE GAYWORTHYS: a Story of the 
Threads and 


Thrumbs of Life. 2 Vols., post 8vo, price 16s, 


A WINTER in ALGERIA in 1963-4 


By Mrs. Grorce Autnert Rocers. With Illustrations, and 
an A of Meteorological Observations. 8vo, cloth, 


** Mrs, G. Albert Rogers has written a very pleasant book, and 
one which cannot fail to give some hope and comfort to those 
whe are labouring under any of the forms which phthisis, the 
scourge of our country, may assume. The descriptions of inci- 
dents of Eas. life ny ee Bey nm ‘ the gece nate of 
scenery people, e record of the author’s emo- 
tions, will not by any means detract from the value of the sound 


edge she communicates respect the climate and cha- 
racter of the country. The section on ers is very full, and 
has, we should left very little for other writers to say on 
the subject. The tions on the general and political con- 


dition by ee Seve aie sensible, ee the Pin on the 
= a rmance.”— ews. 

“ Her ruck Tens a fovane of its own, redeem it from the 
ee of travel.” —The jew, 

“ Mrs. Rogers is far more than a pleasant and amus com- 
pageee See She conveys in a plain and unadorned style, 
as is most fitting, sound scientific instruction, and adds 


to our store of knowledge in relation to this very ques- 
accession to the French Empire.”"—Morning Adver- 


“We heartily commend the volume before us. It contains a 
amount of varied information. java a. yy 
both instruction entertainment in the perusal o 
Winter in Algeria.’ ” 


“ This interesting volume.”—The Record. 


vn 
A HISTORY, of -RRIGANDS, and 


Daviw Hitto0x, 


, and, we may almost add, an 
exhaustive account of the inv scourge of Southern Italy. 
A himself freely of the best sources of information, Mr. 

in making a really valuable contribution 


to the means of compreh current Italian history.”— 
Saturday Review. 
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